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Art. I.— SPIRITUAL MECHANICS.* 


WE have printed below the titles of some books, not 
because we intend to review them in detail, but as sug- 
gesting the subject which we have in mind to discuss. 
They all agree in professing to give the rigid results of sci- 
entific observations, made in a province of research which 
falls partly under the jurisdiction of physics, and partly 
under that of physiology. The work of Reichenbach 
shows a candid and laborious purpose of its author to 
reduce to natural, though hitherto unregistered laws of 


matter, the fitful lights and the uncertain mirage of ani- 





* 1. Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, 
Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chemism, in ther Relations to 
Vital Force, By Baron Cuarves von Reicuenpacu. The complete 
Work, from the German Second Edition, with the Addition of a Preface and 
Critical Notes, by Joan Asupurner, M.D. London. 1851. 

2. Untersuchungen uber Thierische Electricitat. Von Emit pv Bois- 
Reymenn. Berlin. 1848. 

3. On Animal Electricity, being an Abstract of the Discoveries of Emil du 
Bois-Reymend, made 7 Dr. J. MivvER, Professor of Physics at Freiburg. 
Edited by H. Bence Jones. London. 1852. 

4. Traité des Phénoménes Electro-physiologiques des Animauz, par C. 
Matteucci: suivi d’ Etudes Anatomiques sur le System Nerveux et sur 
UV Organe Electrique de la Torpille, par Paut Savi. Paris. 1844. 

5. Lecons sur les Phénoménes Physiques des Corps vivants. Edition fran- 
¢aise publiée avec des Additions considérables sur 2¢ Edition italienne, par 
C. Martrevcci. Paris. 1847. 
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mal magnetism; and for this purity of intention it is to 
be treated with respect. When we examine this book, 
however, in detail, we do not find in it the same wise 
precautions against disturbing influences which character- 
ize remarkably the investigations of Matteucci and Bois- 
Reymend. 

Reichenbach thinks he has proved that sensitive per- 
sons see an objective light round the poles of a magnet, 
and at the ends of the axis of a crystal; that the magnet 
and the crystal affect the nerves and attract the human 
hand; that the patient can distinguish magnetized from 
unmagnetized water; that terrestrial magnetism disturbs 
the nerves ; that the restless sleeper is least disturbed when 
he stretches himself out on the magnetic meridian, but 
tosses and dreams when his head and feet point to the 
east and west; that the power which the crystal and 
the magnet have of acting on those well disposed can 
be imparted to living men; that a similar influence is 
associated with solar radiations, chemical action, and 
electricity. This force, which always exists where mag- 
netism is, but is not identical with magnetism, because 
it is found where magnetism is not found, is universal 
and potent, and deserves a name of its own. Reichen- 
bach, therefore, for reasons as odd as the name itself, 
calls it “Od.” There is an “od-negative” and an “ od- 
positive.” The left side of man is in odic opposition to 
the right. This force is centralized in the hands and 
feet, especially in the hands. The mouth, with the 
tongue, is od-negative. “ We have arrived,” says Reichen- 
bach, “at a not uninteresting, explanation of a hitherto 
obscure matter, — the import of the kiss. The lips form 
one of the foci of the biod, and the flames which our 
poets describe do actually blaze there. This will be 
clearly elucidated in the next treatise. It may be asked 
how this can agree with the circumstance that the mouth 
is od-negative. This, however, does harmonize very 
well with the fact; for the kiss gives nothing, it desires 
and strives merely, it sucks and sips, and while it revels, 
longing and desire increase. The kiss is therefore not a 
negation, but a physical and moral negativity.” (p. 257.) 

It is remarkable, that whenever the patients and the 
sensilive were the subjects of experiment, there was a 
positive result. But when they were called on to act 
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and not to feel, the experiment generally failed. For 
Reichenbach frankly confesses that they could not lift 
iron filings by the odic attraction of their fingers, or de- 
flect the galvanometer, or magnetize needles. 

There certainly is no subject, connected with religion, 
philosophy, science, or the practical concerns of life, 
which at the present time occupies and disturbs more 
minds, in this and neighboring communities, than certain 
alleged phenomena, the reality of which many altogether 
deny; but which others, forced, as they think, to admit 
by the overwhelming evidence of their senses, either at- 
tempt to resolve into the operation of familiar, physical 
laws, or regard as spiritual manifestations of beings, once 
indeed moving like themselves upon the earth, but now 
removed beyond the ordinary reach of the human senses. 
The discovery, or at any rate the new application, of a 
fresh motive power by Ericsson, with its alleged economy 
and efficiency, and the consequent influence which is 
predicted for it on the useful arts and the grand march 
of civilization, meteoric as was the flash with which it 
first burst upon the public gaze, and all-important as it 
would become if its ample claims were justified, has 
produced a feeble and evanescent impression, compared 
with the more dubious phenomena just mentioned. The 
strong hold which a motley collection of hastily assumed 
or imperfectly investigated facts, known under the in- 
congruous names of “spiritual manifestations,” “ table- 
movings,” “rappings,” “knockings,”’ and -other aliases, 
has taken of the more impressible portion of the commu- 
nity, may be explained to a certain degree by the novelty 
of the subject, and by an impertinent human curiosity 
which is ever ready to gnaw at any apple of forbidden 
knowledge; but at the. same time it proclaims the vio- 
lent reaction which the imaginative, the superstitious, the 
religious element of man’s nature, is striving to effect 
‘against the dead weight of materialism and utilitarian- 
ism by which it is so heavily pressed down in this age 
and country. 

In more than one city, town, and village, these phe- 
nomena, these experiments, and the agencies they are 
thought to engage, have been for months the engrossing 
subject of conversation, the sole relaxation for a body 
and mind wearied with life’s toils, and in some cases the 
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only consolation for a spirit oppressed with the troubles 
and sorrows of life. Many repair daily to these exhibi- 
tions as a necessary excitement, and few can be so hap- 
pily retired as wholly to escape them. They are the ac- 
knowledged attraction of many a social gathering in the 
gay city, and all the luxuries and adornments of the din- 
ner or evening party are incomplete without them. It 
can hardly be doubted that a subject in which some are 
painfully engaged, and of which all hear or talk inces- 
santly, must exert considerable influence on health, mo- 
rality, and happiness. 

Under these circumstances, we have thought it might 
not be without interest and profit to look at the scientific 
aspects of this strange matter. What we propose to 
consider is, firstly, whether the mode of investigation 
adopted in reference to it is calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in any positive result, or is such as is recommended 
and followed by universal consent in other scientific re- 
searches ; and, secondly, in case strange phenomena do 
appear, for example, motions which are not caused by 
ordinary mechanical forces, whether these motions are 
explicable on natural principles by the intervention of 
extraordinary forces in nature, such as electricity or 
magnetisin; or whether they are to be regarded as 
supernatural or spiritual manifestations. 

We would remark, first, with regard to the method of 
investigation, that any person, of whatever education or 
profession, or if he have neither, feels perfectly compe- 
tent to undertake it on his own responsibility. ‘Those 
who have never made a scientific experiment before, are 
not deterred thereby from venturing upon these experi- 
ments. The results to which inexperienced investigators 
in any department of research, scientific, literary, or prac- 
tical, may come, are not usually clothed with authority, 
whatever may be the general intelligence of these men, 
and however much above suspicion may be their truth © 
and conscientiousness. In a question which relates to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, astronomers do not 
rely on the observations, much less on the conjectures of 
a chemist, although he may stand at the head of his own 
science ; and the chemist, in his turn, would not place a 
high value on the first raw experiments of the mathema- 
tician, especially in a research involving difficult organic 
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analysis. When we are sick, we do not consult the law- 
yer, except perhaps to help us in making our will; and 
when we are sued at the law, awe do not send for the 
doctor. 

Furthermore, what is the calm retreat in which this 
miscellaneous group of investigators have chosen to con- 
duct their researches? Who ever heard of a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen enlivening the festivities of an after- 
dinner hour by repairing to the dome of an observatory 
to determine the proper motion of a star, or its parallax ? 
Who ever heard of any serious scientific investigation 
undertaken by-a company of various tastes and qualifi- 
cations, convened in the evening for that purpose? A 
scientific academy may sometimes consent to give a ver- 
dict in a question of great experimental nicety ; but the 
examination would be held and the evidence taken, not 
at a general meeting, but by a select and special com- 
mittee. Indeed, we think it will appear on inquiry, that 
nature reserves her most precious secrets, and bestows 
them not on any committee, though it were the select- 
est portion of the wisest body on earth. She shuns pub- 
licity and parade. He who worships nature, as well as 
he who worships the God of nature, will find it to his 
advantage and honor to worship her in secret. The 
results of scientific scrutiny may have been presented to 
the Florentine Academy, or the French Academy, or the 
Royal Society of London or Berlin; they may be ex- 
pounded in popular lectures, illustrated at the corners of 
the streets, and scattered broadcast over continents by 
the public press; they may be rewarded by governments 
and applauded by the people ; — but none of the valuable 
truth which they contain came at first by public obser- 
vation; that is the result of a skilful, careful, quiet, and 
persevering series of experiments and deductions. 

Let us pass to an examination of the facts, or the 
supposed facts, which are given by the experiments. 
They can generally be included under the description of 
sounds or of motions. In either case, they belong to 
mechanics : and the first inquiry should be, whether they 
can be explained by the action of ordinary mechanical 
forces. Those who answer this question in the negative, 
who resort to electricity or some more sublimated influ- 


ence about which they know as much as of electricity, 
1 * 
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have certainly seen to it, we may suppose, that the most 
obvious explanation is insufficient or inapplicable. They 
have examined the subject, we must presume, quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. They have measured toa grain 
the precise force required to produce the motion; they 
have also measured no less carefully the sum total of 
pressure which accidentally or intentionally has been ex- 
erted by the fifty or hundred muscles in contact with the 
table ; they have ascertained how many muscles were 
pulling in one direction, and how many were pulling in 
other directions, and having drawn a parallelogram of 
forces, they have calculated the resultant power; the 
have decomposed this resultant so as to find that part of 
it which is destroyed by the resistance of the floor or 
otherwise, and the balance which remains effective ; the 
have allowed also for friction. ‘They have done all this, 
not merely with truth and conscientiousness, but with 
prudence and care. And after their best efforts to pre- 
serve inviolate the existing laws of nature as registered 
in the annals of science, they still find left upon their 
hands residual phenomena, which require that our me- 
chanical ideas should be enlarged and our mechanical 
forces augmented, or else call for the ‘interposition of 
superhuman agents. In a trivial question of mechanics, 
unless all this were done and repeated many times, the 
new view or the new theory would not command a hear- 
ing in any court of science ; still less go off with a favor- 
able verdict. But in the case which we are considering, 
which in certain aspects of it is more than a dry scientific 
abstraction, being no less than a matter of life and death 
to some, all usual and reasonable precautions against 
deception have been neglected, and upon a degree of 
evidence insufficient to decide an atomic weight, the most 
astounding conclusion’ have been built, the dead have 
been raised to life, and the heavens have been opened to 
the ear of mortals. 

Some of the disciples of the spurious science have the 
habit of rebutting any objection to their experiments and 
theory by this question: “ Can I not believe my own 
senses ?” or by this: “ Do you not think that I tell you 
the truth?” 

We hope to do no personal injury to any one when 
we say that the human senses are not, any of therm or 
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the best of them, above suspicion. Who does not know 
that in courts of justice men have sworn, and honestly 
too, to seeing things or persons which it afterwards ap- 
peared as plain as the day they could not have seen? 
No doubt, in the final resort, we must rely for the results 
of observation and experiment on the veracity of the ob- 
server and the testimony of his senses. But cultivation 
imparts to the senses activity and delicacy in a measure 
not inferior to that in which it confers strength and 
acuteness on the mind. In physical science, the Epicu- 
rean philosophy is better than that of the Stoics; and 
nothing more distinguishes modern science and gives it 
its present advantage over the physical acquisitions of 
antiquity, than the exaltation it inculeates on the senses, 
refining to the nicest temper their naked edge, and then 
rendering them mighty instrumental assistance. Where 
would practical astronomy or the natural history of the 
stars be to-day without the telescope? The everlasting 
furrows which the elder Herschel laid open, when his 
great telescope ploughed into space one hundred years 
ago, have not yet been exhausted of their first harvest ? 
What would be left for chemistry to do without the bal- 
ance? And how prematurely would the insight of nat- 
ural history into organic and inorganic structures be ar- 
rested, if her eye were not pointed with the microscope. 
In every department of physical science, new researches 
outrun the degree of excellence which belonged to the 
old instruments, and the invention of a nicer piece of 
apparatus is the era often, if it is not the occasion, of a 
great discovery. 

Imagine Melloni continuing his researches upon heat 
without his marvellous heat-measurer, or without even 
‘any thermometer but his wayward sense of feeling. 
Imagine the great Humboldt turning scientific iconoclast — 
and breaking in pieces the thermometers, barometers, 
hygrometers of modern meteorology, gauging the tem- 
perature three times a day with his bare skin, and pois- 
ing the column of mercury which weighs the atmosphere 
upon his little finger. Suppose the domes of our observa- 
tories to be blocked in their revolutions, and their masterly 
appointments to be dismantled, and the unrivalled opti- 
cians and mechanicians of Munich to be set adrift to seek 
some more useful occupation. Suppose the astronomer, 
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as of old, to examine the sky through the soot of the tall- 
est chimney, or to watch for the reflection of a star in 
the water at the bottom of a well (where certainly some 
truths, if not truth itself, may be found). Suppose the 
chemists to come to an agreement that their priceless 
balances are a useless extravagance, and that the atomic 
weights of the rarest organic compound are obtained 
quite well enough by the bodily arms and without the 
arms of the scale-beam, especially if the personal equa- 
tion of right-handedness or left-handedness is eliminated 
by shifting the atoms from left to right’and right to left. 
If we can suppose these various classes of scientific men 
to be weak enough and foolish enough to do all this, we 
suppose nothing more incongruous or absurd than the eXx- 
periments of those who aspire to discover the laws of the 
natural or spiritual body by a vulgar alphabet of thumps, 
by the movements of rickety tables (where the virtue 
of the pine wood would seem to be only in the sap), or 
at best by the unpolished manipulations of the rough 
hand. 

We do not always discriminate with care between the 
little which our senses directly teach us, and the varied, 
more perfect, and more valuable knowledge for which we 
are indirectly obliged to them. The eye may immedi- 
ately inform us of the presence and color of a body, and 
of the direction in which it is situated. But it cannot 
travel off and measure its distance, it cannot go round 
and survey the figure of the body; neither does the eye 
possess, among all its marvellous and exquisite machin- 
ery, any contrivance for giving the size of what it sees, 
and it leaves us nothing better than a guess at the rela- 
tive brightness of objects. So far as the simple eye is 
concerned, the magnitude and distance of the trees and - 
stones are as immeasurable and incalculable as those of 
the stars. If we criticize the capabilities of the ear with the 
same severity, we shall find this organ wonderfully quick 
and alive to the colors of sound, as the eye is to those 
of light. But a whisper, almost inaudible by day, seems 
to pierce the ear at night; and this shows how much 
surrounding influences modify the original impressions 
on the senses. ‘There is no adaptation between the 
_ mechanical character of sounds and the structure of the 
ear, through which the direction of the former is revealed 
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to the latter. So unstable is the tenure by which we 
hold our knowledge of the place whence a sound pro- 
ceeds, that the ventriloquist can throw, as it were, his voice 
into any place, and by a look, a gesture, or an alteration 
of tone, unsettle our judgment. Experiment shows that 
when the air of a room is vibrating to a sound, there are 
grand nodal sections wholly at rest, and that the sound 
appears to come from the right or the left according as the 
ear is moved to the right or the left of these mechanical 
divisions in the vibrating column. ‘There is also a sense 
which takes cognizance of muscular exertion, and which 
Dr. Brown has called our “ muscular sense.” ‘The mus- 
cular sense measures muscular exertion, and it assists us 
in estimating the magnitude of other forces, such as 
weight and elasticity, by the effort we experience in 
counterpoising them by a certain amount of muscular 
exertion. There is no opportunity in this case for the 
exercise of that fine qualitative analysis for which the 
other senses are highly distinguished. ‘The comparison 
of mechanical forces is only the balancing of quantities, 
and none of the senses are trustworthy in arithmetical 
investigations. The eye which distinguishes one from 
another the seventy-two thousand differently colored 
stones in the storehouses of mosaic composition, is 
speedily at fault in establishing a scale of relative bright- 
ness. ‘The ear which is shocked at a slight discord 
pronounces faintly its decision in regard to the relative 
intensity of sounds. The adjudication of the senses 
upon qualities is not wholly independent ; each color or 
note owes a part of its effect to the colors or notes with 
which it is associated, or to the state of the organ, 
whether quiescent or excited, which it addresses. The 
history of music and painting alike proves that natural 
inorganic standards, such as the tuning-fork and the pris- 
matic colors, are needed to save the senses from rapid 
degeneracy. ‘Taking their departure from these immuta- 
ble standards, the eye and the ear may build their anal- 
ysis of qualities upon a sure basis. In comparing magni- 
tudes, the same dilliculties are felt; namely, the want of 
standards, the influence of bodily health, and all the an- 
tecedents of the experiment. The appearance of the 
star Sirius in the field of the telescope, while Sir William 
Herschel was gazing at those faint specks in the heavens 
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which stand on the confines of the invisible, seemed to 
his strained eye as glorious as the rising of the sun in 
the morning, or the exit of this bright orb from a total 
eclipse. 

Moreover, under similar circumstances, the organs can 
discriminate more finely as to how they are affected, than 
as to how much they are affected. For want of dyna- 
mometers to measure the force of light and sound, the 
element of intensity scarcely enters yet into the existing 
sciences of optics and acoustics. Now the muscular 
sense, whose function is necessarily confined to quanti- 
ties to the neglect of qualities, is not exempt from the Jim- 
itations which control the other organs in quantitative 
analysis. ‘The same weight which almost bounds from 
the fresh finger, drags heavily at last upon its wearied 
muscle. Men most accustomed to practise with their 
muscular sense are not able to perceive any difference in 
two weights until itamounts to one thirtieth of the whole 
quantity. To:suppose that a man can place his hand 
upon a table and keep it there for half an hour or longer 
without unconsciously exerting pressure, is to suppose a 
felicity of organization which contradicts all former ex- 
perience. Let any one undertake to hold his hand in 
mid-air without raising it or lowering it for half an hour, 
or to place his finger against the point of a suspended 
needle, always touching and never pushing it, and he 
will see how much reason there is for believing that he 
can touch a table for the-same length of time and not 
press it. ‘The muscles will always, we may be assured, 
exert pressure which the muscular sense in its best state 
does not notice, and if we trust to thé unaided sense we 
can never know how great this pressure may become. 
We must, therefore, adopt in this case the precautions 
suggested by the experience of all the exact sciences. The 
senses cannot gauge with fidelity the magnitude of the 
forces by which they are addressed. When the quanti- 
ties under examination relate to space or time, the micro- 
scope comes to the aid of the eye, and then the decisions 
of the latter attain a high degree of numerical exactness. 
Hence the proverbial accuracy of astronomy. Hence, in 
every department of science, the effort to realize some 
instrument which shall make its final award in regard 
to any natural phenomenon of nature, relating as it may 
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to light, heat, electricity, magnetism, sound, elasticity, 
gravitation, in the language of spaces accurately divided 
by the micrometer and magnified by the strong help of 
the microscope. 

Enough, we think, has been said, to show that we 
might with scientific propriety dismiss the whole subject 
of marvellous phenomena until those who pretend to 
have investigated it come forward with the results of 
careful experiment, such as alone would satisfy in cases 
of much less practical importance. Inasmuch, however, 
as a large class of disciples are not unwilling, upon slight 
evidence, to admit the strange phenomena as exceptions 
to ordinary motion produced by muscular exertion, think- 
ing to avoid the admission of any thing marvellous or 
miraculous in their nature by ascribing them to electri- 
city, we shall undertake, in the second place, to maintain 
that this alternative is not admissible. 

There seems to be no middle course between an obvi- 
ous and simple explanation of the facts and the most 
extreme and extravagant hypothesis. Many sounding 
bodies could be kept in motion by electricity ; but not in 
a single instance by animal electricity, originating in the 
operator or the medium. The electrical theory is incon- 
sistent with honesty in the parties concerned in the ex- 
periment. Admitting their veracity, whenever a case is 
presented of motion, or even sound, such as is found in 
most of the recited instances of wonderful phenomena, 
and which after a rigid scrutiny cannot be resolved into 
the ordinary causes of motion, we are ready to con- 
fess to the mystery or even the miracle of the transac- 
tion ; and we utterly discard the idea of seeking refuge 
from this conclusion in any pretended ignorance of the 
laws and nature of electricity. We desire to place this 
view of the subject in a strong light. It is not surpris- 
ing that those who have never carefully studied electricity 
and kindred forces should rank in the same class of mar- 
vellous and perhaps fabulous stories the dynamics of table- 
movements and the discoveries of Franklin, Volta, Davy, 
Oersted, and Faraday. Science, they say, is full of won- 
ders. ‘The trite propositions of the text-book astonished 
the world, when they were first spoken. Every new dis- 
covery comes at first in the guise of a miracle. What, 
they ask, do the wisest know about electricity or mag- 
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netism? Nothing whatever, we are ready to answer, 
about its essence or its last hiding-places ; but a great deal 
about its manner of conducting itself. The scientific 
student may know as much in regard to the electric and 
magnetic forces as he can know of gravitation, elasti- 
city, light, or heat. Astronomers say that planets attract 
one another; but why or how they attract is a blank to 
them, which they can fill out no better than the shep- 
herds who watched the stars thousand of years since. 
They believe, either that God has made them to attract 
each other, by touching them originally with his finger 
and imparting power to them as theemagnet to the iron 
which it touches, or that he is moving them every mo- 
ment by a perpetual miracle, but in such a way that man 
most easily describes the motions by imagining the bodies 
to be gifted with a delegated power of mutual gravitation. 
When we say that no manis intimately acquainted with 
electricity or gravitation, what can we mean except that 
no.man altogether understands God? “ Who by search- 
ing can find out God? Who can find out the Almighty 
to perfection?” A profound and wholly satisfactory sci- 
ence of matter implies a perfect knowledge of its Crea- 
tor and Lawgiver. No one sees or acknowledges more 
quickly than the student of nature, how much the high- 
est flights of science have fallen short of this perfection. 
But why should any one by a false humility depreciate 
human discovery, or sink the Newtons and Franklins of 
the race to the level of common men or common children, 
merely because God has not made man equal to him- 
self, or able wholly to understand himself or even his 
works ? } 

We repeat it, therefore,—if we do not know the 
quintessence of electricity, we certainly know how it is 
produced and how it operates; we know what it costs 
~ and what it can do; and we also know what it cannot 
do. Men are constantly talking about the wonders of 
science and the miracles of art; and books are written 
upon the magic of the telescope and the microscope, the 
steam-engine and the telegraph. Scientific men also are 
infected with this vainglory of science ; and are tempted 
to catch the vulgar gaze by presenting simple truths in 
the language of paradoxes. But we cannot look one of 
these paradoxes steadily in the face, not even that most 
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venerable of all, the hydrostatic paradox, without its 
dwindling into the merest truism. 

Five different ways are known to science at the pres- 
ent day, by either of which electricity may be excited ; — 
1. Friction or mechanical action. 2. Chemical action. 
3. Heat or physical action. 4. Magnetic action. 5. 
Animal influence. Electricity, however procured, is one 
and the same product, so far as we may judge from the 
behavior of it when at work. Among other qualifica- 
tions, it is capable of producing mechanical motions. 
The principal mechanical forces which have a mercan- 
tile value among mankind, such as weights, springs, 
the wind, water, steam, are derived more or less immedi- 
ately from gravitation and heat or elasticity. And al- 
though, in the economy of the physical world, the strong- 
est force cannot say even to the weakest, “I have no 
need of thee,” nevertheless, some of these forces, and 
electricity among the rest, play a minor part in the har- 
mony of nature. Electricity in the guise of electro-mag- 
netism has been harnessed to engines of about ten horse- 
power, and thus the force which plays in the aurora 
and the lightning has submitted to become a day-labor- 
er for man, planing boards and doing other drudgery. 
Boats have been propelled by it with a velocity of three 
miles an hour, and an appropriation by our Congress of 
forty thousand dollars for making experiments on a large 
scale has resulted in the production of a locomotive, 
weighing about ten tons, and moving with the velocity 
of about eight miles an hour on the track. 

No principle is established upon a broader induction 
than this: that every mechanical force which stands 
ready to act at the working point requires a correspond- 
ing expenditure of means at the generating point. Some- 
times a large share of the power employed is lost in the 
machine, being of the nature of a commission imposed on 
man for doing the business of converting available force 
into useful force. Whoever has had the privilege of 
turning the plate to a large friction electrical machine 
knows how hard he works to produce the mechanical 
effects of electricity. In the voltaic battery an intense 
chemical force on the inside is the cost of the power 
which can scarcely move a strip of gold-leaf introduced 
into the outside circuit. The same chemical affinity, con- 
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strained by the combinations of the battery to give up 
its usual local disposition.and become a travelling agent, 
is conducted round the circumvolutions of the electro- 
magnet, and appears as the prime mover in the electro- 
magnetic engine. This engine as well as the steam-en- 
gine is a contrivance for transmuting chemical and local 
force into mechanical and transferable force. Both have 
selected the universal and almost omnipotent affinity of 
oxygen. In the steam-engine oxygen promotes combus- 
tion, combustion produces heat, heat evokes elasticity, 
and elasticity drives the machine. In the electro-mag- 
netic engine, oxygen leads to oxidation, oxidation ex- © 
cites electricity, electricity produces magnetism, and mag- 
netism pulls and pushes, and so gives the motion. In 
both cases, the destruction chemically of the raw mate- 
rial or fuel used is the price paid tor the mechanical pow- 
er which does the work. Experience thus far has shown 
that twenty-five cents’ worth of steam will go as far for 
mechanical purposes as two dollars’ worth of electricity. 
When the work to be done is light, so that the cost of 
the power is an unimportant item, or when the service 
required is too delicate for the gross touch of common 
machinery, or where, as in telegraphic operations, the 
working point is separated by large distances from the 
point of application, so that rapidity and simplicity of 
conveyance are indispensable recommendations, in all 
these cases electricity has unrivalled facilities and privi- 
leges. 

Not only does the mechanical power of electricity, in- 
considerable as it generally is, require a corresponding’ 
outlay of mechanical or chemical force for its production ; 
but the field for its development is a very restricted one, 
and a moderate display of activity exacts a peculiar ar- 
ray of ways and means. It is not sufficient to say, that, 
as electricity is generated by friction, chemical action, 
heat, magnetism, and the vital functions, therefore the 
means are always at hand, consisting in fact of every 
physical, chemical, organic, and inorganic disturbance to 
which matter is liable. All this is true; but these acci- 
dental excitements are as momentary in their effects as 
they are frequent, and we can see a manifest plan in na- 
ture to prevent great electrical accumulations and out- 
breaks. The infrequency of the thunderclap, and its to- 
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tal absence in certain places and seasons, is a guaranty 
of the innumerable, insignificant, inaudible, and invisible 
discharges which ordinarily exhaust the redundant elec- 
tricity ; and the slyness with which the electricity fabri- 
cated by human machines slips through the fingers of 
the manipulator, is a match often for the most circum- 
spect insulation. Whenever, therefore, you see or hear 
that pine tables are sliding along the floor, hitching up 
stairs, waltzing round their axes, or cutting up other un- 
dignified antics for such venerable furniture, and are told 
that these are the freaks of electricity, the least that you 
can expect is to be shown the vast dise of glass, with 
the grinders at the wheel, or some foaming and suffocat- 
ing voltaic battery, or an enormous eleciro-magnet, with 
the wires and other appurtenances suited to such mag- 
nificent electrical exertions. Few physical cabinets in 
any country contain the means for so brilliant displays 
of electricity,-and some of the feats recorded are alto- 
gether beyond any thing found in the annals of science. 
There are several persons with their hands upon the ta- 
ble; but they, we are assured, do not push it, and cannot 


- therefore cause it to move.. There are no secret wires, 


no disguised batteries. We readily admit this to be true, 
but at the same time we deny that electricity is a con- 
spirator in the transaction. Otherwise we must surren- 


‘der all the analogies of science, and call any thing and 


every thing electricity. 

There may be those who, with a glimmering remem- 
brance of Galvani’s celebrated frog experiment, may be- 
lieve that we have, in the apparently new phenomena, 
another case of animal electricity. Upon this hypothesis 
it is not necessary to hunt for apparatus; for the opera- 
tors are themselves the batteries, and the electricity oozes 
into the pine table from the extremities of their fingers. 
This we regard as the meanest and most poverty-strick- 
en of all the attempts which have been made to meet 
the difficulty. We are far from denying the reality of 
animal electricity. On the contrary, we enumerated it 
as one of the five authenticated sources of electricity. 
Whatever in the last analysis we may come to regard as 
the origin of animal electricity, whether we take it for 
another type of thermo-electricity and so reducible to 
animal heat, gr as a novel species of galvanism and thus 
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traceable to the organic chemistry of living structures, 
or whether it depends on some peculiarity of life not ref- 
erable to common forces, the laws of animal electricity 
have been studied in the most profoundly scientific man- 
ner by Matteucci and Emil du Bois-Reymend, and the 
fruits of their investigations enrich the scientific litera- 
ture of many languages. 

We will repeat here a remark already made, because 
it is applicable to every modification of the electrical hy- 
pothesis; which is, that if the animal body, or half a 
dozen animal bodies, were a competent source of power 
for the commission assigned to it, there is nothing in the 
arrangement of the experiments we are discussing, to 
give this power a purchase upon the -work to be done. 
To call that electricity which transgresses the established 
laws of electricity is, to say the least, an infelicity of ex- 
pression. But the special objection to accepting animal 
electricity as the cause of what we wish now to explain, 
is the utter inadequacy of the means to the end. It 
would be as easy for an elephant to carry the earth on 
its shoulders, as for animal electricity, properly so called, 
to move tables or other furniture. We occasionally hear 
of individuals who are in themselves portable Leyden 
jars, always armed and charged, and ready to give a snap 
and a spark to whatever they approach. These cases of 
electrical excitement in living bodies, though the strong- 
est, are disposed of most easily. The electricity which 
is so forward to exhibit itself in these persons is not 
animal electricity, but electricity upon animals. It is 
produced by friction, such, for example, as the brushing 
of the feet along the carpet, and the only peculiarity in 
those who can greet their friends with an electrified kiss 
is a dry skin, which operates like the glass columns of 
the electrical machine to retain upon the body the elec- 
—— ground out by rubbing. It is not impossible, by 
shuffling up and down a dry room, covered with a velvety 
carpet, to charge the body with electricity, and afterwards, 
by applying the lips to a gas jet, to light it into a flame. 
A few cases are on record of a high electrical excitement 
in the human body, where the effect could not be traced 
to any obvious friction, not even the friction of the clothes 
upon the wearer of them. In 1837, a lady in New 
Hampshire became suddenly possessed of. this gift, and 
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retained it for several months. While in this state of elec- 
trical tension, she gave sparks to her needle, scissors, knife, 
pencil, the stove, and every other good conductor which 
she touched. A spark would pass every second from her 
to a metallic body within one sixteenth of an inch, and 
four sparks a minute would leave her for a body an 
inch and a half distant. Finding so many sparks too 
much of a good thing, she only obtained relief by estab- 
lishing some good connection with the ground by a kind 
of lightning discharger. If we allow that the electricity 
accumulated on this individual was the product of her 
organic being, and not of some unsuspected friction, it 
will be of no avail in explaining the motions which so 
many attribute to electricity. An electrical machine of 
plate glass, which gives three hundred sparks two feet 
long as often as this'lady gave four sparks an inch anda 
half long, would be no match for the sort of work which 
many ascribe to electricity. 

If we pass now to proper animal electricity, our first 
recourse will be had to the torpedo and the gymnotus, 
popularly known as the electrical flounder and the elec- 
trical eel. ‘These animals have a distinct electrical gener- 
ator or battery in their bodies, and an extra lobe to the 
brain, which serves as a rudder to guide it; and they are 
easily coaxed or provoked to show off their divinely be- 
stowed privilege by using it to decompose water into 
its elemental oxygen and hydrogen, to magnetize steel 
needles, to burn gold-leaf, or, best of all, to give shocks, 
The torpedo was notorious for its formidable electrical 
blows in the time of Pliny; and, if we may judge by the 
fears of our own fishermen, the world does not love them 
any better, the more it knows of them. But numbers 
would fail to state the comparison between the mechani- 
cal power required to rack a nerve, and what will suffice 
to move atable. The’ legitimate degree of mechanical 
exertion to be expected from the electrical gifts of the 
best-endowed fishes is fairly represented when we state 
that Mr. Faraday, after saddling with copper plates a 
pet electrical eel exhibited in London a few years since, 
succeeded in making it deflect an insignificant compass 
needle through an are of forty degrees from the mag- 
netic meridian. 

If we dismiss these fishes and call up animals pro- 
2 + 
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miscously, we make a sudden and extreme descent in 
the scale of electrical availability. In the ordinary 
structure of the animal frame, there exists no special 
electric organ with its nervous counterpart in the brain. 
The production of electricity by animals at large is inci- 
dental to the structure of the living tissue, or to the func- 
tions of the vital organism, and goes on by degrees 
wholly inappreciable, except to instruments having the 
last touch of artistic finish. How efficient is animal 
electricity, and of how much service it is likely to prove 
in the existing embarrassment, may be conjectured from 
this circumstance or historical fact, namely, that for fifty 
years after Galvani announced his discovery of animal 
electricity, its reality and existence were in dispute. Dur- 
ing the frst quarter of this century, only a voice here and 
there was lifted in favor of the “lost cause of animal 
electricity.” One reason, undoubtedly, was the brilliant 
occupation which the scientific world found in chemical 
electricity, under the lead of what Dove calls “ Volta’s 
incomprehensible talent.’ Animal electricity (which 
ought to be called galvanism now) was no match in its 
feebleness for the giant strength of its rival, voltaic elec- 
tricity. And if men of science had not been preéngaged, 
animal electricity could not have been successfully pur- 
sued, without first inventing those inconceivably delicate 
instruments, which in the course of time were suggested 
by that very department of the subject which originally 
supplanted animal electricity. “Thus,” as the great liv- 
ing expounder of the animal constitution has said, “me- 
tallic electricity was able to atone for the wrong she had 
done to her more tender twin sister in their earlier years.” 
At first it was necessary to construct animal batteries 
out of the joints of various individuals, arranging them in 
systematic order, after the model of the zinc and copper 
plates of the ordinary chemical batteries. It was hailed 
as a great triumph for animal electricity when Matteucci, 
with his battalion of frogs, drawn up in a regular line, 
was able to levy an electrical force sufficient to deflect by 
an angle of thirty degrees a delicate sewing-needle sus- 
pended by a fibre of silk. If, still more recently, Emil du 
Bois-Reymend has driven a similar needle through a quad- 
rant by employing only a microscopical bit of muscle, 
our thanks are due, not to animal electricity, because it 
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has rallied from its previous insignificance, but to the skill 
of the Berlin investigator, who has surpassed all others 
in the construction of delicate electrical tests. 

The power to deflect a magnetized cafhbric needle 
from the magnetic meridian may be put down as the 
present ultimatum of the force of animal electricity. 
Moreover, rabbits, guinea-pigs, mice, pigeons, sparrows, 
tortoises, lizards, adders, slow-worms, frogs, toads, tad- 
poles, land and water salamanders, fresh-water crabs, 
and earth-worms, all have been tried on this new service, 
and some will answer the purpose better than a circle of 
men and women. 

It is for each person to settle in his own mind, whether 
this power, which is the only one in degree or kind which 
belongs to animal electricity, can be the force which 
moves tables, excites sounds, and does other work of this 
description. If this is all the power that.is wanted, how 
much simpler the supposition, that it is the result of the 
accidental and unconscious impulse of some unruly finger 
among the hundred which touch the table! Is it not 
impossible for the most careful and experienced manipu- 
lator to hold the hand for a short time even in contact 
with a body, and not push it, over and over again, with a 
force vastly superior to the full energy of animal electri- 
city? But forces no larger than these we have been con- 
sidering, however derived, could not move a table, nor 
even a pin upon the table. The electrical hypothesis 
must be abandoned, as more extravagant and unfounded 
than any that has been substituted for it. 

Many persons speak of the pretended new develop- 
ment in physics and physiology, as if it were a simple 
question of veracity, and as if a denial of the presumed 
facts amounted to an impeachment of the word of the 
observer or experimenter. We may, however, we think, 
admit the perfect honesty of all concerned, and yet reject 
with propriety every one of their conclusions. They 
have taken no pains to eliminate disturbing forces, and 
how do they know whether any new forces are demanded ? 
They have taken no pains to measure quantities, and in 
what way do they know how much new force is required. 
With such total disregard of precision in their own 
minds, and with such looseness in experimentation, their 
honesty is no palliation for their superficiality of investi- 

gation. If heaven and earth are to be searched for new 
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causes and fresh forces, the subject is too serious to be 
treated with a carelessness not befitting the meanest 
problem in the lowliest of all the sciences. 

There are, no doubt, lurking on the confines of science, 
loose facts which have not yet been reclaimed and settled 
in their proper relations. With respect to new truths 
and analogies in the physical world, we cannot tell what 
a day may bring forth. Unless, however, we believe that 
the method of philosophizing practised by Galileo and 
Kepler, and eloquently expounded and defended by Lord 
Bacon, is delusive, and that the fabric of modern science, 
which has been two hundred years building according 
to this plan, rests upon the sand and not upon a rock, it 
is not probable that any discovery will be made which 
not merely enlarges, but contradicts, man’s past experi- 
ence. New ways of deriving forces, and of combining 
and applying them, have been discovered ; but within the 
last two thousand years, what absolutely new force has 
been introduced into the sphere of man’s physical sci- 
ence? Hitherto his loftiest triumphs have come from 
the invention of wonderful machines, by which to con- 
quer and. use the palpable forces of nature. But now 
visionaries in science are dreaming of the happy time 
when forces shall be invented or discovered which can 
act without any machine, or fulcrum, or purchase. The 
reluctance of the professional men of science to indulge 
in such fanciful expectations is often attributed to an ex- 
cess of conservatism. But this conservatism only covers 
what they believe to be the exact method of interrogat- 
ing nature. Men attach a value to the indyctive method 
above all other methods, or the want of any method, 
from seeing the unfaltering and beneficent progress of all 
those sciences which bow to its dictation. ‘This conser- 
vatism in the method of research does not hinder them 
from adopting the most eccentric and radical overturn- 
ings in science, when recommended by careful experi- 
ment. The name of a single individual, illustrious for 
the care, accuracy, and comprehensiveness of his research, 
is of sufficient authority to carry the immediate assent 
of the whole scientific world to a new discovery, however 
unexpected and marvellous. When the same authority is 
directed to put down loose experiment and frivolous 
speculation, the cry of persecution is raised. It is error, 
however, we believe, much oftener than the truth, which 
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is persecuted. The persecution of Galileo has proved 
the greatest misfortune to science, not so much by the 
injury it did to that illustrious pioneer, as by leading 
every scientific, or rather unscientific, innovator who has 
lived since, to imagine that he is persecuted whenever his 
novelties are resisted, and then to suppose because he is 
persecuted that he is another Galileo. 

If scientific men are dissatisfied with the course of 
procedure in spiritual mechanics, why, it may be asked, 
do they not take the subject in hand themselves, and set 
it at rest? During the last hundred years they have 
tried to engage with this class of subjects; but the mat- 
ter has recoiled from their touch, and those implicated 
have appealed from their decisions. The greatest au- 
thority in science has no weight with those who do not 
subscribe to the code and maxims of science. When we 
see the different impressions which the same experiments 
on this subject, make on the minds of those who witness 
them, we have little hope that any scientific decision, how- 
ever solemnly pronounced, will have strength to put the 
spirits to rest. Moreover, to one who is accustomed to 
deal with the frank, honest, though inexorable laws of 
matter, there is no scientific pleasure in a study which 
places him at the mercy of the folly, or the insincerity, or 
the credulity of others, who must codperate in the experi- 
ment. While scientific men admit the existence of 
phenomena in this connection to be investigated, they 
regard them as belonging to psychological, metaphysical, 
or moral more than to physical science ; and if to physical 
science at all, to the physician more than to physics. 
But those who attribute an objective as well as a sub- 
jective reality to the spiritual manifestations have no 
right to convert it into a trade or a pastime ; they are in 
duty bound to study it with proper severity and serious- 
ness, or else not to agitate so dangerous a subject at all. 
We do not believe that nature will play the coquette with 
any one who shall sue her patiently and respectfully. 
Above all, trifle not with that longing which expresses 
itself thus: “ We call, but they answer us not again,” — 


‘and shun that spurious philosophy which has the conceit 


of spiritualizing the gross matters of earth, while it in 
fact materializes and brings into contempt the best and 
greatest spirits of heaven. 


J. Le 
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Arr. II.— RELIGION, CIVILIZATION, AND SOCIAL 
STATE OF THE JAPANESE.* 


Ir is well known that for a little more than two cen- 
turies the Japanese government has interdicted all inter- 
course between its citizens and the nan-ban, which is a 
phrase in their language meaning the southern bar- 
barians, but which, in this case, is applied to all the world. 
To this exclusion of foreign intercourse, however, there are 
two exceptions. The Chinese are allowed to enter the 
single port of Nagasaki, to the number of twelve junks 
annually, and the Dutch East India Company with two 
ships in a year; both being limited to certain assigned 
bounds within the port, and under many and most rigor- 
ous restrictions. ‘The Dutch factory is a small insular 
wharf, or artificial island, communicating with the shore 
by a narrow draw, which is kept guarded, from which 
the officers are forbidden to go into the town except upon 
rare occasions, by special leave of the authorities, and 
attended by a body of the police. 

The Japanese had always been extremely guarded and 
jealous in their intercourse with other people. The pres- 
ent exclusive system arose out of these circumstances. 
A few years before the close of the sixteenth century, the 
Ziogoon or generalissimo, Tayko, (this officer, though 
nominally second in the realm, has in fact supreme 
authority in the administration of the government, with 
some exceptions,) having died, leaving an infant son, his 
wife’s father, Iyeyas, grandsire of the child, to whom he 
had committed the regency of the empire, endeavored to 
usurp the office of Ziogoon, and for this purpose made 
war upon the infant. Some years previously the Jesuit 
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missionaries, who had come to the country from Portugal, 
had made many converts to the Christian faith. On the 
occasion of the unjust war made by the traitorous grand- 
sire on his infant charge, the missionaries unfortunately 
took the part of the infant,and induced the Christian 
converts to do the same. After Iyeyas had successfully 
established his authority in the empire, which was only 
at the end of a war of fifteen years, he exterminated 
the missionaries and their converts, and excluded all 
nations from the country, with the two exceptions above 
named. 

The late administration of the government of the 
United States, conceiving it would be beneficial to our 
country and to the world to put an end to this system of 
exclusion, fitted out a naval expedition to Japan, to en- 
deavor to obtain a mitigation, at least, if no more, of the 
interdict. ‘The vessels of the expedition have, some of 
them, sailed. ‘This movement on the part of our gov- 
ernment has awakened a new interest and curiosity in 
our people in regard to the country. Without discussing 
the political or mercantile aspects of this matter, we pro- 
pose to lay before our readers a few remarks upon the 
religion, civilization, and social state of the Japanese. 

The original or most ancient religion of the Japanese 
is called by them Sin-siu, which means simply religion or 
faith in the gods ;— Sin meaning ' gods, and siu, faith. 
The statements concerning this and the later religions of 
of that people are not very clear. The professors of this 
religion are called Sintoos. The duties enjoined on the 
worshippers are, — First, the preservation of the pure fire, 
as a means and also an emblem of purification. Second, 
purity of soul, heart, and body, in obedience to the law, 
and by abstinence from whatever defiles. Third, observ- 
ance of festival days. Fourth, pilgrimages. Fifth, the 
worship of the kami, or gods, both in the temples and 
at home. The second, third, and fifth of these general 
precepts are not unlike to the Jewish religion. But the 
second, in its details, shows some_points of decided re- 
semblance. In the causes that produce uncleanness, in 
the disabilities attending it, and, in certain cases, in the 
time of duration, being seven days, the similarity i is very 
striking and remarkable. The producing causes are, — 
first, associating with the impure; second, eating certain 
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meats; third, contact with blood and death, and being 
present in the house where a corpse is (Numbers xix. 
14) ; and last, the uncleanness mentioned in Leviticus xv. 
19. If a man wound himself in building a temple, he is 
dismissed on account of impurity, and consequent unfit- 
ness for the work. ‘The disabilities of uncleanness are 
exclusion from the temples, and disqualification, for a 
time, for participating in any public worship. The head 
must be covered, that the sun be not defiled in shining 
on it. ‘The means of removing the uncleanness are fast- 
ing and prayer, religious reading, and wearing white gar- 
ments. In case of uncleanness in a dwelling-house, it is 
purified by fire.* 

Some other causes of impurity are also named. In 
the Histoire de Japon, by Charlevoix, it is said that, if a 
person incautiously spill a drop of blood on him, he re- 
mains unclean for seven days. It is also stated by the 
same author, that the disqualification of a person who is 
wounded in building a temple extends to incapacity of 
working ever after on any sacred edifice, and if this hap- 
pen in building or repairing a temple of 'Tensio-dai-dsin, 
or the sun-goddess, the temple must be pulled down. 

The Japanese have also a religion of more modern 
date, which is said by the German writers, as cited in 
the compilation first named, to be the religion of Buddha, 
and brought there from the continent of Asia. Its 
founder was Sachya, as called in that work, or Xaca, by 
Charlevoix, who also mentions it. ‘The period of intro- 
duction is variously stated at from 2,420 to 543 years 
before Christ. Its leading doctrine is the metempsycho- 
sis. According to Dr. Von Siebold, who copies a native 
historian, the king of Petsi, a province of Corea, in 552 
B. C., sent to the court of Japan, or to the Mikado, an 
image of Sakya, and a letter, in which he recommends 
this religion as the best of all religions, and as promising 
happiness and retribution immeasurable and boundless, 
and containing all that the heart of man desires, and as 
completely adapted to the nature of our soul. “ Pray,” 
it enjoins, “ and you will want for nothing.” The doc- 
trine, says the king, came from Farther India, and he 
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sends it to the Mikado, that it may be there diffused, and 
that which is written in the book be fulfilled, “ My doc- 
trine shall spread toward the east.” * 

In Charlevoix we find some particulars of the doctrine 
of this religion. It teaches, —1st. That the souls of men 
and all animals are the same, and the metempsychosis. 
2d. That the soul, after its separation from the body, is 
rewarded in a place of happiness, or punished in a place 
of misery, according to the good and evil it has done. 
dd. That the gods differ among themselves in their na- 
ture, and the souls of men in the nature of their actions. 
And though there are different degrees of happiness in 
paradise, each one imagines that there is no happiness 
there greater than he enjoys. 4th. Amida, or God, is the 
chief Supreme of the celestial habitation, the protector 
of souls; but he is especially the God and father of 
those who are admitted to the abodes of the blest. 5th.’ 
It is only by the mediation of Amida, that men can ob- 
tain remission of their sins, and enter into paradise; 
but in order to come there they must lead virtuous 
lives, and practise carefully the five precepts of Xaca. 
These are, — 1st, not to kill any animal; 2d, not to rob; 
3d, to avoid wantonness; 4th, not to lie; Sth, not to 
drink strong liquor. 

There are divers degrees of happiness in heaven, as 
well as of torments in hell, having reference to the quali- 
ty of the faults, to the length of time during which the 
person lived on the earth, to the position he occupied, 
and to the occasions which he had to practise virtue. 

Each of these religions supposes one supreme God, 
and also a plurality of gods. Of Amida, the Supreme 
God of the Buddhists, it seems by the relation of Pére 
Froer hereafter referred to, as quoted by Charlevoix, his 
followers have ideas approaching closely to the Christian 
revelation of the Infinite God. 

The sacred books of the Japanese, Charlevoix informs 
us, contain nothing concerning the nature of the gods, 
and their power over men; and little is to be found 
touching the state of souls after their separation. It is 
said, however, that the souls of the wicked are not re- 
ceived at once into paradise, but that they remain wan- 
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dering about, as long as is necessary to expiate their 
sins. 

We should think, however, that Pére Charlevoix would 
have had some difficulty in finding much relating to the 
future condition of the soul of man in our Holy Scriptures. 
We do, indeed, frequently hear from the pulpit attempts 
to describe the particulars wherein the happiness of the 
soul will consist. But this is not drawn from revelation. 
The purpose of God in relation to the precise condition 
which is to attend the future existence, is one of the 
things which it is a part of his wise and benevolent plan 
to hide from us, as he does the time when the present 
existence shall end and the future begin, and the moment 
when the earth shall be burned up and the elements melt 
with fervent heat. We had among us a few years ago a 
sect which professed to know this last great and impor- 
tant day. And we often hear preachers attempt to de- 
scribe what shall be our condition after this life is ended 
and that day of judgment shall be passed. But this is, 
equally with the vain imagination of Miller, an attempt 
to penetrate into what God for our own good has denied 
to our knowledge. It is, in relation to both points, the 
uncertainty that gives the great force to the idea, in- 
creases the happiness of the present state, and causes us 
to make a better preparation in this life for that which is 
to come. 

The number and magnificence of the temples in Japan 
are astonishing. Indeed, the number is incredible. Don 
Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco, the Spanish governor of 
the Philippines, who visited Japan before the date of the 
present exclusive system, speaks of their magnificence 
in terms of wonder. Charlevoix says there is not a vil- 
lage in Japan where the number of the temples and 
chapels does not almost equal that of the houses. The 
wealth of some of them is not less astonishing than their 
number. It is not rare to see on them eighty or a hun- 
dred cedar columns, of prodigious height, and colossal 
statues of bronze, and even sometimes of gold or silver, 
with a great number of lamps, and a quantity of very 
costly ornaments. The statues of the gods in Japan 
have commonly a glory about the head. The statements 
of the recent Dutch residents are concurrent with the 
relations of the visitors of the country at and before the 
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time of Charlevoix. There is, indeed, in general, little 
disagreement to be found among the writers upon this 
country, except in a few not important partieulars. In 
relation to the particular doctrines and rites and distin- 
guishing features of the various religions, the accounts 
are apparently somewhat variant and confused; but in 
descriptions of matters of sight no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained of statements made by many different and 
accordant witnesses. 

The very great number of the temples is accounted for 
sufficiently in the numerous company of gods which the 
Japanese mythology presents. ‘These are said not to be 
objects of worship, but are considered rather as in the 
class of beings which among us are comprehended un- 
der the denomination of Angels, and others whom the 
Catholic Church has sanctified and holds in veneration 
under the term Saints. The word kami is applied to these, 
as also to earthly lords. It appears that temples are built 
to them. But it seems to be rather as we erect monu- 
ments to our illustrious men ; and it is said that worship 
is given to only one God, who is called Amida,* and 
who must therefore, if this be true, be the same as Tensio- 
dai-dsin, the sun-goddess, who, it appears, is certainly an 
object of worship. 

But the most remarkable feature in the confused and 
indescribable religion of this people is the appearance of 
traces of the Gospel of Christ, mixed up with their fab- 
ulous and varied theology. “ What is astonishing,” 
says Charlevoix, “ is, that, in the midst of the unformed 
chaos of religion, we perceive traces of Christianity ; 
that we have not scarcely a mystery, a dogma, nora 
practice of piety, of which the Japanese have not some 
knowledge of the like.” It is affirmed by Meylan, for- 
mer President of the Dutch factory, as given to us in the 
compilation before named, that some time in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, about the year fifty, knowledge 
was brought to Japan of a man born of a virgin, by 
whom the world was to be redeemed from sin ;— that he 
died to expiate the sins of men, thus insuring to them a 
joyful resurrection ; — and also, that the brahminical sect 





* This, if it mean only one God for all worshippers, is manifestly an 
oversight. For it seems, as before stated, that the sun-goddess is wor- 
shipped by the Sintoos, and Amida by the Buddhists. 
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by which this was introduced taught the doctrine of a — 
trinity of immaterial persons, constituting one eternal, 
omnipresent, omnipotent God, the Creator of all, who 
was to be adored as the source of: all good. 

Charlevoix names many religious practices in use 
among the Japanese, analogous to those of the Roman 
Catholics. 1st. The sign of the cross, which they often 
make upon themselves, especially in the morning, at ris- 
ing. When asked the reason, they say it is to drive away 
the Devil. ‘“ We know also,” says he, “that the king 
of Saxuma, who received St. Frangois Xavier in his king- 
dom, bore a cross on his escuteheon.” 2d. A chaplet 
composed of a hundred and eighty beads on a thread. 
They are of the same figure as the Catholic. 3d. The 
custom to sound a clock at certain hours, as the Catho- 
lics do three times a day for the Angelus. At the sound 
of the clock, all the people throw themselves on their 
knees, and invoke their God with a loud voice. 4th. 
Pilgrimages, in use in both religions for the purpose of 
obtaining pardon of sins and remission of punishment, 
Oth. Processions, in which they carry images of the gods, 
and reliques. 6th. Public vows and prayers to soften 
Heaven in periods of great calamity. 7th. The right of 
asylum afforded by holy places. 8th. Canonizations. 
9th. The establishment of hierarchical orders in the re- 
ligion of the Foloques. 10th. Lamps and wax candles 
lighted before images. 11th. Confession. And there 
are some other acts and practices such as sacrifice (of 
incense) and feasts. The same writer also says, that the 
Bonzes distribute consecrated bread, to which they attrib- 
ute great virtue. And he tells us further, of the person 
and attributes of the Supreme God, that he is repre- 
sented with three heads to express the Trinity, and four 
hands to signify universality of operations (or omnipo- 
tence, perhaps). He has the first rank among gods. 
The principal sect of his worshippers teaches that, what- 
ever crimes a person may have committed, he is sure of 
salvation if he dies invoking Amida, for the reason that 
he has made expiation for the sins of the world. And 
Pére Louis Froer has assured us, he says, that the Ja- 
panese claim that Amida is invisible; of a nature differ- 
ent from the elements; that he existed before the crea- 
tion of the heaven and the earth; that he had no begin- 
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ning, and will have no end; that all things were created 
by him; that his being extends over the heaven and 
the earth, and under the earth ; that he is present every- 
where, and governs all things; that he is unchangeable, 
immaterial, and that he ought to be reverenced as the 
inexhaustible source of all good. 

It appears from all this, that the Japanese religion con- 
sists of the worship of a heathen Deity, called the sun- 
goddess, descended, as tradition asserts, from a race of 
gods purely mythical and ideal;— upon which have 
been successively engrafted some of the laws of Moses, 
or their analogues; and subsequently the religion of 
Buddha; and lastly, a dim shadow of Christianity. 
There are thirty-five sects in Japan, or were at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, all enjoying per- 
fect toleration, as related by Don Vivero y Velasco, who 
says that, when the Catholic missionaries began to preach 
Christianity there, the bonzes petitioned the Mikado to 
prohibit them. He inquired how many sects there were 
in Japan. They answered him, thirty-five. Well, then, 
he replied, if there are so many, we can bear one more. 
Leave them in peace. 

Education is universally diffused in Japan, is of a 
high character and very thoroughly imparted, and to both 
sexes equally. ‘The education and discipline of the 
schools is especially directed to training and strengthen- 
ing the moral faculties. Obedience, fidelity, resoluteness, 
truth, and honor are early, particularly, and constantly 
inculeated. With both sexes, education commences with 
the heart. They treat the young with gentleness, and 
early accustom them to.conduct with honor. Afterward 
they are taught language, to read well, to form charac- 
ters, and to speak well. But before all things, they are 
instructed in religion. They are taught to discern the 
truth and to reason justly. ‘Then they receive lessons 
in eloquence, morals, poetry, and painting.* 

We do not profess to have a very nice and perfect | 
judgment in the important mystery and art of teaching 
the young; and it may be that We shall draw the derisr 
ion of our learned teachers upon us, when we give ut- 
terance to an impression, made on our mind by reading 





* Charlevoix. 
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the above statement, that even the teachers in Massa- 
chusetts, where so much is boasted of education, might 
not without advantage look at the Japanese plan of 
schooling. ‘The Japanese youth receives an education, 
strictly ; the American boy, mere instruction, or a train- 
ing in letters and science. With the Japanese, the moral 
is preferred to the mental. Our system has. regard to 
the mental only.. With them, the school is a complete 
human cultivation; with us, indoctrination into the rudi- 
ments of certain sciences and literary accomplishments. 
These last are, however, by no means neglected among 
them. Dr. Von Siebold says that the four court physi- 
cians and the imperial astronomer were anxious to make 
the most of the opportunity of acquiring information 
respecting the latest scientific discoveries, and that their 
questions discovered a proficiency in their respective 
sciences, which, considering their means of acquiring in- 
formation, actually astonished him. The most accept- 
able present that could be offered to these gentlemen 
was a new scientific publication in the Dutch language. 
Many of this kind of works, which they have received, 
they have translated into the Japanese. Among these 
are some of Laplace’s works. Such colleges as the 
Dutch writers compare to their own high schools are 
said to exist in many of the great cities. Those which 
are most distinguished for the excellency of their scien- 
tific professors are those of Yedo and Miako. The latter, 
indeed, seems more akin to an academy of sciences. 
Miako is the Athens of the empire. It takes precedence 
of all other cities in the scientific attainments of its 
scholars, and also in the refinement, beauty, and personal 
charms of the ladies. 

The art of printing has been boasted as the great 
trophy of European inventive genius, and considered 
indeed to be rather beyond the scope of human inge- 
nuity; so that Dr. Faust was compelled to relinquish a 
portion of the honor of discovery, and to share it with a 
certain dignitary of another world, who was supposed to 
have rendered him important assistance in the matter. 
But the Doctor and his assistant, it seems, have done not 
greater wonders in this behalf than some of the less 
boastful Japanese. They have an art of printing in- 
vented by themselves, and many printed works of native 
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authors, including many women, on a great variety of 
subjects ; as well as translations of European scientific 
works. 
The population of Japan is accurately known to the 
government at all times, through the returns which the 
numerous officials are required to make at stated short 
intervals. Charlevoix says the number of people is 
known every year, by the returns of the companies of 
citizen-householders. ‘The head of each of these com- 
panies keeps a roll of those who dwell or are born in the 
houses of his district, which is returned to the governor, or 
prince, as it may be, and by him to the commissioner of 
the Emperor specially charged with the business. But 
the cautious and jealous policy of the kingdom makes 
it penal to divulge any matter of information relating to 
the country. The Dutch residents, in their published 
accounts, represent that the Japanese are very inquisitive 
in relation to all matters within the knowledge of stran- 
gers, but that they studiously and resolutely avoid and 
refuse to answer any questions relating to their own 
country. The amount of the population is, therefore, 
unknown to others. Conjectures have fixed it variously 
at from fifteen to filty millions. We are constrained to 
think the highest estimate too low. Accounts represent 
that villages occur at every four or five miles ; that ever 
portion of land is cultivated, in small lots, to the tops of 
the highest mountains; that the Dutch residents, in going 
to Yedo, encountered throngs frequently on the road; 
that the city of Yedo has a diameter, in one direction, of 
fifteen miles, in the other, of seven, and one traveller was 
a whole day in making the circuit of the city of Miako, 
on horseback. Fischer’s account states that the officers 
of the Dutch factory “entered Sinagawa,a suburb of 
Yedo, amidst a frightful concourse of people.” The area 
of the empire is computed at 160,000 square miles, and, 
if as populous as the kingdom of Belgium, it would 
contain 60,000,000 people. 
The population is divided into eight classes. 
Class 1st. Consists of the Kok’syoe, or princes, com- 
prising two ranks; the higher, daimioe, the less, saimioe. 
Class 2d. Kie-nien, noblemen ; from these are selected 
the ministers, except some taken from the first class, the 
great officers of state, the governors, and generals. 
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Class 3d. The priesthood. 

Class 4th. The Samlai, or military, who are vassals 
of the nobility. 

These four classes enjoy the privilege of wearing two 
swords, and the petticoat, or petticoat trousers, a privi- 
leged dress worn on occasions of ceremony and public 
shows. It is a garment sewed together in a seam run- 
ning up the front in the centre, between the legs. 

Class 5th. Consists of inferior officials and physicians. 
This class is allowed to wear one sword and the petti- 
coat. 

Class 6th. Comprises the merchants and larger shop- 
keepers. In this class, regarded with ineffable disdain, 
are the only wealthy persons in Japan. The higher 
orders are compelled to live at great expense, in order 
to keep them poor; the jealous policy of the government 
supposing the condition of poverty a wholesome check 
on their power, which might become dangerous. This 
class, on the other hand, are restricted, by law, in their 
expenses, and not allowed to imitate the ostentatious 
style of the higher classes. One of this class, by enrol- 
ling himself as the menial of one of the higher classes, 
may acquire the privilege of wearing one sword; but not 
under any circumstances can he aspire to the petticoat. 

Class 7th. Is composed of petty shopkeepers, mechan- 
ics, and artisans, of all descriptions, including artists, 
There is an arbitrary social gradation among the several 
trades composing this class, but no difference legally. 

Class 8th. The peasantry and day-laborers. 

From the seventh class are however excluded artisans 
exercising the trades of tanner, currier, and leather-dresser, 
and all connected with these arts or with contact with 
death in any way. All such are defiled, and are not 
included in any class. They are outcasts, not per- 
mitted to dwell with men in the towns, but inhabit 
separate villages of their own, and are called into the 
towns to discharge the function of executioners and 
jailers. They are not allowed to pollute an inn or 
public-house with their presence; but are served on the 
outside. ‘They are not numbered in the census; and the 
distance included in their village is not measured on the 
road. In consequence, the traveller is carried through a 
leather village free of charge. 
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The supreme ruler of Japan is styled Mikado. But he 
is too great for the cares of state, and the labors of gov- 
ernment. These are all, therefore, except in a few cases, 
confided to: his generalissimo or military commander, 
called the Ziogoon. It does not appear very clearly 
what department of the government is retained by the 
Mikado. Some writers call him the ecclesiastical em- 
peror, and state that his power is confined to matters 
of religion; but this does not seem to be correct, though 
those matters are retained by him as being too high 
and sacred to be deputized. ‘The account of this most 
august personage, as given by Kaempfer, physician 
to the Dutch factory in 1690, is, that he reigns by right 
divine, as being descended in a direct line from the gods, 
and being, in a manner, still identified with them; the 
spirit of the sun-goddess, the deity who rules the uni- 
verse, both gods and men, whose name, as he gives it, is 
Ama-terasu-ookami, being embodied in every reigning 
Mikado. His. great dignity, we are told by this writer, 
is the plea for depriving him of power. Wordly affairs 
are so far beneath the attention of the descendant of the 
gods, that any care of them would be both a degradation 
and a profanation of his sacred character. For this rea- 
son no business is submitted to him, and no act of 
sovereignty performed by him, unless it has a religious 
character, or pertains to sacred things. This is quite 
different from the idea of other writers, who have consid- 
ered him merely as ecclesiastical emperor, or the deposi- 
tary of only the ecclesiastical power in the state. He 
deifies or canonizes great men after death. He confers 
the offices of the empire, which, from their dignity or 
sancity, are objects of ambition to the princes and nobles. 
He daily passed several hours sitting upon his throne 
immovable, lest by an inclination or motion of his body 
he might bring disaster on that portion of the empire to- 
ward which the motion tended. Later writers, however, 
inform us that this delicate act of the heaven-descended 
is now performed by his crown, which he places on the 
throne, instead of his august person. ‘Thus there is in- 
novation even in Japan, and change in the descendant of 
the gods. It is not said that the change has been at- 
tended with any evil consequences. 

It is not permitted to unhallowed eyes to pollute him 
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with a gaze; and therefore he never leaves the precincts 
of the palace. Cramer, however, who was sent as com- 
missioner from the Dutch East India Company to the 
Mikado, in 1626, though not admitted to an audience, 
yet supposes he saw the Mikado ina procession. It is 
given out that every thing about him must be constantly 
renewed, and that no article of dress is worn a second 
time, either by himself or by any other person. It is the 
same with the plates and dishes, and every other article 
used by him. They are sanctified by his use, and if any 
other should presume to use them, it would be a sacrilege 
which would call down the vengeance of Heaven. It is 
said they are all destroyed. Such probably is the belief 
prevalent or universal among the people, though it is 
quite likely that the priests or some of the civil function- 
aries have a different faith concerning the final disposal 
of the articles. 

The second dignitary, the Ziogoon, may be seen ; but 
his presence must be approached in a posture of awful 
prostration. ‘The manner of approaeh is thus described 
by Kaempfer. “ As soon as the President” (head of the 
Dutch factory) “entered the hall of audience, they cried 
out, ‘ Holanda capitain,’ which was the signal for him to 
draw near and make his obeisance. Accordingly he 
crawled on his hands and knees to a place shown him, be- 
tween the presents, in due order, on one side, and the 
place where the Emperor sat, on the other; and there, 
kneeling, he bowed his head quite down to the ground, 
and so, without changing his position, crawled back- 
wards, like a crab, without uttering a single word.” He 
adds, that the same ceremony is performed by the most 
powerful princes in the land. 

The account of this ceremony, given by President 
Doeff, about a hundred years later, is thus :— 


“They conducted us to a waiting-room, where we sat down 
on the floor, in a slanting direction, and covered our feet with 
our cloaks, to show the feet being, in Japan, an act of gross 
rudeness. After remaining some time here, the governor of 
Nagasaki and the Commissioner of Foreigners led me into the 
audience-hall, where I was desired to rehearse the required 
ceremonial, as the governor would pay the penalty of any im- 
perfections. I was then led back to the waiting-hall,..... 
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and I alone, with the governor of Nagasaki, went.into the audi- 
ence-hall, where I saw the presents arranged on my left hand. 
Here we saw the Ziogoon, or Emperor, whose dress differed in 
no respect from that of his subjects. I paid my compliments 
in the precise form in which the princes of the realm pay theirs, 
whilst one of the state councillors announced me with the shout 
of ‘ Capitan Oranda.’ Hereupon the governor of Nagasaki, who 
stood behind me, pulled me by the cloak, in token that the 


audience was over. The whole ceremony does not occupy a 
minute.” 


It is not surprising that President Doeff’s delicacy 


should incline him to describe the precise form of the 
ceremony by reference to the princes of the realm. But 
it appears by the account of warehouse-master Fischer, 
a few years later than Doeff, that the ceremony used in 
Kaempfer’s time was still required. ‘That was undoubt- 
edly the precise form which the worthy Doeff performed, 
first in rehearsal, and afterward in the presence. 

Fischer’s statement of the ceremony runs thus: —“ The 
whole ceremony consists in making the Japanese com- 
pliment on the appointed spot, and remaining for some 
seconds with the head touching the mats, whilst the 
words ‘Capitan Holanda’ are proclaimed aloud. A 
stillness, as of death, prevails, broken only by the buzzing 
sound used by the Japanese to express profound venera- 
tion. ‘The governor of Nagasaki and the chief interpre- 
ter, are the only persons who accompany the Opperhoofd 
sagt and give him the signal of retreat, which, 
ike his entrance, is performed in a very stooping atti- 
tude.” 

The Japanese are eminently a people of ceremony; 
and all acts, whether of etiquette or what else, are to be 
done with exact preciseness. And as all offences are 
punished capitally, except a few involuntary ones, saving 
to the offender, frequently, however, the privilege of 
suicide by ripping open the abdomen, which is to be done 
secundum artem, by slashing the form of the cross, the 
penalty to be incurred by the governor of Nagasaki, in 
case of error in the performance of the ceremony by 
Doeff, would be either imprisonment or that pleasant 
alternative for public execution. The extent to which 
ceremony is carried may be inferred from the statement 
made, that the mere official duties of ceremony imposed 
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on the Ziogoon, the observances of etiquette, the receiv- 
ing of the homage or compliments and the presents of 
those persons permitted and bound to offer them, are 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of three individuals. 
It, of course, becomes necessary that these duties be dis- 
charged vicariously, and that a numerous host of cour- 
tiers, deputies, and attendants should be employed to 
transact the public business, and perform the house- 
hold and court duties and ceremonies about the person 
- of the Ziogoon. 

The Japanese are probably of Tartar origin. Their 
characteristic traits are courage, resoluteness, severity, 
frankness, sincerity. They are described by Charlevoix 
as good friends, faithful to a prodigy, obliging, generous, 
little regardful of money, guided by a principle of honor, 
which is equally lively among men of all conditions. 
There is among them, he says, a greatness of soul, a 
strength of mind, a nobleness of thought, a love of coun- 
try, a contempt of life, a certain boldness, which is 
marked on the countenance, and which excites one to 
undertake every thing. But the nation is haughty, vin- 
dictive to excess, full of defiance and of umbrage, and 
notwithstanding their hard life and naturally severe char- 
acter, they carry dissoluteness further than any other 


people. A Japanese is more easy to be reclaimed than. 


a Chinese; is more virtuous in sentiment, naturally 
religious, and more docile, because he follows reason. 
He loves truth, if he finds his condemnation in it. 

They are very polite and courteous. When a Japa- 
nese gentleman meets another, each salutes with a very 
low bow, stooping much, and continuing in that position 
for some minutes, holding the hand of the other; and on 
taking leave, another equally low ‘bow, and they sepa- 
rate, walking off in the same stooping attitude, which is 
retained aslong as one can see the other by looking back 
over the shoulder. It is said that equal courtesy is extended 
to the lowest classes; and that there is no difference in 
the form of politeness to one man and another, however 
low the class to which he belongs. The commander of 
the English frigate Samarang, which visited Nagasaki 
in 1845, speaks in high terms of the politeness and good 
manners of those who came on board, which, he says, 
entirely put to shame the manners of his own people. 
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Those who have given us our information of Japan 
have not differed materially in relation to the position of 
woman in that country: By some it is represented as 
equal to her rank in European society. This is the gen- 
eral statement, and we think it must be correct, in its full 
extent, with some qualification, however, in one particu- 
lar. ‘The ladies are represented as very beautiful, highly 
accomplished, and charming, and are compared, in all 
these points, to the best European specimens, without any 
disparagement of the Japanese. Mr. Fischer says that 
the use of the samsie, or guitar, is more universally an ac- 
complishment of the Japanese lady than the piano-forte 
is of the English. The general complexion of the in- 
habitants is about the same as that of the Portuguese or 
Southern Italians. But the class of ladies who are del- 
icately brought up are not distinguishable from the la- 
dies of more northern parts of Europe. Their features 
are rather broader, and the eye varies rather more from 
around shape. It is represented by one of the ‘Dutch 
residents, whose account is published in the compilation 
before mentioned, that the position of women is differ- 
ent in Japan from that of the female sex in all other 
parts of the East, and constitutes a sort of intermediate 
link between their Asiatic and their Kuropean condition. 
But the two or three particulars which the writer names 
to show that the station of the wife is inferior in those 
points to that of a wife in Europe, and which, with Eu- 
ropean ideas, would show that fact, seem rather to be 
evidence that the Japanese consider those facts in a dif- 
ferent light, and not that they are annexed to the con- 
dition of women with the same meaning of degradation 
or inferiority that they would have in the European 
mind. The points named by him are, that they are 
without legal rights ; a very indefinite expression, and in 
very frequent use in this country in relation to the con- 
dition of women here. It may have no more meanin 
there: or the law may be misapprehended. Their evi- 
dence is inadmissible in a court of justice. This may 
be from a very different motive than any idea of inferior- 
ity. The position of a witness is very painful for women 
in this country, and they would undoubtedly greatly re- 
joice, if the Japanese law in this respect could apply here. 
The husband may have any number of women to dwell 
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with him, and, though inferior to the wife in rank, dignity, 
and authority, they are not considered criminal or dis- 
honored. ‘This is the only particular named by the 
writer, in which, as it seems to us, there is any essential 
difference between the wife’ s condition in Japan and in 
Massachusetts or England. With our ideas this is a 
great difference, and we must undoubtedly consider that 
in this the position of the Japanese wife, even if it do 
not argue any inferiority in the Asiatic mind, is certainly 
less elevated than that of a European wife. The writer 
also states that the husband has the power of divorce 
unlimited; but is compelled to support his repudiated 
wife, according to his own station.- We are not aware 
that the law is different from this in Massachusetts. 
It cannot compel a man to live with his wife; but in 
case he leaves her, it will compel him to maintain her. 
The female, however, is subject to restrictions in going 
from place to place, which do not apply to men. This 
is not”mentioned by the writer just alluded to, nor does 
it by any means imply inferiority, though it would un- 
doubtedly be an inconvenience to which our women 
would not submit with a good grace. A story is told by 
Titsingh, in his Japanese annals, which shows the rigor 
of this restraint, the severity with which small delinquen- 
cies are punished, and the impunity allowed to revenge. 
At intervals posts are established along the public road, 
and a guard set to enforce the interdict against the pass- 
ing of women. One of these is at the mountain Fakone, 
at a short distance from Miako, on the road to Yedo. 
An inhabitant of Yedo, named Fiyosayemon, a widow- 
er, with two children, a girl and a boy, was called to a 
distance on business. He was poor, and knew not how 
to provide for his children in his absence; and the law 
would not allow of his taking the girl with him. He, 
however, resolved upon a stratagem, and, dressing his 
girl in boy’s clothes, he passed the guard at Fakone un- 
suspected. He was rejoicing in his success, when a man 
who knew what children he had joined him, congratulated 
him on his good luck, and asked for something to buy 
drink. The alarmed father offered a trifle. ‘The man de- 
manded a sum beyond his means. A quarrel ensued, and 
the man ran back to the guard, and gave information of 
the triek that had been put upon them. ‘The whole guard 
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were thunderstruck. If the informer spoke the truth, 
and the affair should be discovered, all their lives would 
be forfeited. Yet it was unavoidable to send a party 
to apprehend the offender, and thus to bring upon 
themselves the dreadful penalty. The commanding of- 
ficer, however, resolved to save himself by another trick. 
He delayed the party to be detached in pursuit a suffi- 
cient time to allow a messenger with a little boy to over- 
take the offending traveller. ‘The messenger found Fiyo- 
sayemon and his children taking food at aninn. He 
told him of the information that had been given, of the 
pursuit, and the danger, offered the boy as a tempo- 
rary substitute for the disguised girl, at the examination 
to come off, and told the father that, when the falsehood 
of the charge should be proved by both of the children 
appearing to be boys, he might very fairly fly intosuch a 
rage as to kill his accuser. ‘The plan was of course ap- 
proved. The dilatory guard soon arrived, surrounded 
the house, seized upon Fiyosayemon and the children, 
and gladly announced that both were boys. The in- 
former declared that some imposition had been prac- 
tised, which the accused indignantly resenting, drew his 
sword, and cut off the informer’s head. ‘The guard 
declared that such a liar had only met his just deserts, 
and returned to their post, while the traveller took his 
daughter and went on his journey. 

Mr. Fischer’s description of the ladies, and of their 
evening parties, represents scenes remarkably similar to 
some of the gatherings of young ladies in our own coun- 
try. He says: — 

‘*'The station of the female in Japan is that which is allot- 
ted her in Europe. She presides at the feast, and adorns the 
social meeting. The samsie, or guitar, is even more invaria- 
bly a part of female education than the piano in England. Its 
touch is the, signal for laying aside ceremony and constraint, — 
and tea, sakki,* and good-fellowship become the order of the 
evening.” 

‘In the great world the young ladies find delight at their so- 
cial meetings in every description of fine work, the fabrication 
of pretty boxes, artificial flowers, birds, and other animals, 
pocketbooks, purses, plaiting thread for the head dress, all for 
the favorite use of giving as presents. Such employments are 
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in use to while away the long winter evenings. In the spring 
they participate with eagerness in all kinds of out-door and ru- 
ral amusements. Of these the choicest are afforded by their 
pleasure-boats, which, adorned with the utmost cost and beauty, 
cover their lakes and rivers. In the enjoyments of society and 
music, they glide in these vessels from noon till late at night. 
Their lakes and rivers are, after sunset, one blaze of illumina- 


tion, as it were, with the brightly colored paper lanterns dis- 
played in their vessels.” 


In these aquatic parties, he says, they amuse them- 
selves with various games. Kaempfer says the women of 
the province of Figen (qu. Fizen) are the most beautiful 
of all Asia. 

It has been already said that the literature of the 
Japanese includes the works of many female authors. 
There are three women whose memory is especially 
illustrious among them for excellence of a different kind. 
At an early period of the Japanese empire, the reigning 
Mikado, having undertaken the conquest of Kiusiu, be- 
fore that time not a part of the kingdom, died without 
accomplishing the object. His widow placed herself at 
the head of the army, and, leading it in person, completed 
the subjugation of Kiusiu, and afterward of a portion of 
Corea. She was deified after death, and is known in 
their history and traditions as the Amazon. At a later 
era, the Ziogoon Tayko having died, leaving a young 
boy heir to his office, as mentioned in the opening of 
this article, a powerful prince contested the boy’s claim, 
and attempted to seize upon the dignity for himself. 
The widow of Tayko, who, some time before his death, 
had retired to a convent, came forth from her retirement, 
and, at the head of an army, carried on war with the 
prince, in support of herson’s rights. She is called Ama 
Ziogoon, meaning the nun-general. The third is men- 
tioned in history as the wife of Tchouya, and owes her 
celebrity to her prudence and resolution when her hus- 
band was arrested for a crime for which he suffered 
death. In Titsingh’s annals is a circumstantial detail of 
the arrest, application of torture (customary in Japan), 
and execution of Tchouya and his confederates. 

The Japanese have attained to the highest degree of 
excellence in some branches of mechanic arts and manu- 
factures. They have, in general, a superiority of me- 
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chanical skill. Charlevoix says, “ Every thing that comes 
from their hands is finished.” Their engraving, gilding, 
and chasing is very much superior to any other. This 
writer, and the recent visitors to Japan, concur in repre- 
senting that their swords have a temper superior to all 
others, not excepting the Damascus blade. Their silks, 
porcelain, and paper are much finer than the Chinese. 
They are skilful also in cabinet and joiner work. 

The Japanese are exceedingly rigorous in the enforce- 
ment of their laws, and severe in their punishments. All 
crimes are punished with death. A delinquency merely, 
on the part of a subordinate, makes the principal liable 
to imprisonment. Since the reign of the Ziogoon 
Iyeyas, the usurper, who obtained the office by force, 
after the death of Tayko, or about the year 1640, the 
ports of Japan have been sealed against the world, ex- 
cept the limited intercourse which is allowed to the 
Chinese and to the Dutch, as already stated. This ex- 
ception seems rather to have been made in favor of the 
Dutch East India Company than of the Dutch nation. 
They are restricted to two ships annually, and the Chi- 
nese to twelve junks;—and they are allowed to enter 
only one port of the empire, that of Nagasaki, on the 
western side of the island Kiusiu. This prohibition ex- 
tends to their own citizens, who are forbidden to visit 
other countries, as others are forbidden to enter theirs. 
If a Japanese goes to another country, he must remain 
there, even if cast there by shipwreck, and he must suffer 
the punishment of death if he comes back. If brought 
back in vessels of other nations, they refuse to receive 
him. If any foreign vessel enters one of their ports con- 
trary to law, and gets away again without permission of 
the Emperor, and without capture by the forces of the 
prince of the province or the imperial governor of the 
territory, the officer who is in fault suffers death. In the 
case of the English frigate Phaeton, which entered 
Nagasaki, and departed under these circumstances, the 
governor of Nagasaki avoided a public execution, which 
otherwise awaited him, by committing suicide by the 
hara-kiri, so called, or cutting open the abdomen, the 
universal mode of suicide, which is a very common act. 
Several of the military officers of the Prince of Fizen 
followed the example; and the prince himself, being at 
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the time residing at Yedo, in the opposite point of the 
empire, in obedience to the requirements of law, suffered 
one hundred days’ imprisonment for the delinquency of 
those military officers, his subordinates, who had expi- 
ated their involuntary offence by their death. 

In their education, literature, mechanical excellence, 
accomplishments and manners of the ladies, in their 
architecture, the expense and splendor of dress, fétes, 
diversions, the Japanese have the marks of civilization 
and a high degree of refinement. Though in most re- 
spects differing widely from European modes, customs, 
and ideas, and with manners and civilization peculiarly 
their own, they cannot truly be said to be in any degree 
inferior in point either of manners or civilization. It 
would, perhaps, not be any more fortunate if all men, of 
all nations, were made perfectly uniform, like statues 
cast in one mould, and there should be a perfect, un- 
varying conformity of the mental,.moral, physical, social, 
customary, and fashionable to one exact standard. If 
the European may boast himself over others in civiliza- 
tion, knowledge, and science, he has drawn the elements 
of these from many sources, and through long ages. 
The whole has not been eliminated from a small insular, 
isolated community. His sum of knowledge and culti- 
vation is the result of the mind, experience, study, and 
united activity of mankind from the beginning, imparted 
from one individual to another, and from nation to na- 
tion, by exchange, intercourse, comparison, and tradition. 
The inhabitants of Japan have struck out nearly all for 
themselves, by themselves. Except what they had, pos- 
sibly, at the founding of the nation, carried out from 
Babel, or a nearly contemporary place of sojourn, or what 
may have belonged to the Tartar race three thousand 
years ago, they have struck out all by their own genius, 
making a small allowance for what they may have 
acquired from their very limited Chinese and European 
intercourse. They must, in any aspect, be regarded as 
a remarkable people, endowed with the highest human 
traits, and possessed of a large share of genius and 
taste. 


W. J. Ae B. 
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Art. IIl].— POETRY. 


A SUPPLICATION. 


O Love Divine! lay on me burdens if thou wilt, — 
Burdens to break, in mercy, my fond, feverish sleep ; 
Turn comforts into awful prophets to my guilt, 

Let me but at thy wondrous footstool fall and weep ! 


Visit and change, uplift, ennoble, recreate me ! 

Ordain whatever masters in thy saving school ; 

Let the whole eager host of Fashion’s flatterers hate me, 
So thou wilt henceforth guide me by thy loving rule. 


I pray not, Lord, to be redeemed from mortal sorrow ; 
Redeem me only from my vain and mean self-love ; 

Then let each night of grief lead in a mourning morrow, 
Fear shall not shake my trust in Thee, — my Peace above. 


Yet while the Resurrection waves its signs august, 
Like morning’s dewy banners on a cloudless sky, 
My weak feet cling enamored to the parching dust, 
And, on the sand, poor pebbles lure my roving eye. 


Ye witnessings of silent, sad Gethsemane, — 

That shaded garden whence light breaks for all our earth, — 
Around my anguish let your faithful influence be ! 

Ye prayers and sighs divine, be my immortal birth ! 


Vales of Repentance mount to hills of high desire ; 

Seven times seven suffering years earn the Sabbatic Rest ; 
Earth’s fickle, cruel lap — alternate frost and fire — 
Tempers beloved disciples for the Master’s breast. 


O Way for all that live! heal us by pain and loss; 

Fill all our years with toil, and bless us with thy rod. 
Thy bonds bring wider freedom; climbing, by the cross, 
Wins that brave height where looms the city of our God! 


O Sunshine, rising ever on our nights of sadness ! 

O Best of all our good, and Pardoner of our sin! 

Look down with pity on our unbelieving madness ! 

To Heaven’s great welcome take us, homesick pilgrims, in ! 


Spirit that overcame the world’s long tribulation, 
Try faltering faith, and make it firm through much enduring ; 
Feed weary hearts with patient hopes of thy salvation ; 

Make strait submission, more than luxury’s ease, alluring. 
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Hallow our wit with prayer; our mastery steep in meekness ;_ 
Pour on our study inspiration’s holy light ; 

Hew out, for Christ’s dear Church, a Future without weakness, ' 
Quarried from thine Eternal Beauty, Order, Might ! 


Met, there, mankind’s great Brotherhood of souls and Powers, 
Raise thou full praises from its farthest corners dim ; 

Pour down, O steadfast Sun, thy beams on all its towers ; 
Roll through its world-wide spaces Faith’s majestic hymn. 


Come, age of God’s own Truth, after man’s age of fables ! 
Seed sown in Eden, yield the nations’ healing tree ! 

Ebal and Sinai, Mamre’s tents, the Hebrew tables, 

All look towards Olivet, and bend to Calvary. 


Fold of the tender Shepherd ! rise, and spread ! 
Arch o’er our frailty roofs of everlasting strength ! 
Be all the Body gathered to its living Head ! 
Wanderers we faint: O, let us find our Lord at length ! 
F. D. H. 





THE WOODS. 


‘In the woods we return to Reason and Faith.” 


In the woods on an April day, 
When the bluebirds whistle low, 
And song-sparrows trill 
Their quaint little ditty ; 
>Mid moss-covered trees, 
Over last year’s leaves, 
I stroll, and my heart 
Leaps up and sings 
Like a bird in early Spring. 


The little wind-flower peeps up to greet me, 
Seeming to laugh in the April sun ; 

The Hepatica opens its pale blue eye, 

And trustingly looks at the deep blue heaven. 
I look up too; I cannot say why ; 

For the tide of joy, and the springs of hope, 
Flow from the earth, as from the sky. 
Below, as above, one Presence shines, 
Below, as above, one promise glows. . 
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The Woods. 


In the woods, in early June, 
The oriole pipes so clear ; 
From meadows below 
The bobolink pours 
His frolicsome lay ; 
And over me sing 
The cat-bird and thrush, 
To whose jubilant notes 
My heart keeps beating time. 


The promise, now fulfilment grown, 
The Presence in dear Summer glows ; 
Its beauty is more than heart can hold. 
The leafy ocean overhead, 

The flower-girt shore on which I stand, 
Alike are infinite in forms 

Of change ; in beauty infinite. 

In vain I strive to drink all in, 

In vain to utter all I feel. 


When under August suns 
All nature faints, I wander 
To the woods, and dream 
In the deep, cool shade ; 
While the vireo calls, 
And cicadas shrill 
>Mid the branches tell, 
In their well-known tones, 
Of the heat I no longer feel. 


From the woodland swamp a lazy breeze, 


Stealing along with noiseless step, 
Brings the white-robed clethra’s breath, 
And the velvet apios’ grape-like odor ; 
Nor song of bird, nor sight of beauty, 
Fills the heart with more calm delight. 
Through every sense I draw in bliss; 
Each sight, each sound, each odor, tells 
Of one all-loving Presence there. 


To the woods October calls 
My willing feet, to find, 
Mid the golden-rod, 
And the falling leaves 
Of the maple-tree, 
With their varied hues, 
Or of scarlet oaks, 
Or the crimson gum, 
The crown of the beauteous year. 
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Errors of the Church of Rome. 


After the Summer’s pride is o’er, 

A glory glows like a sunset sky. 

All change is glorious; in the work 

Of the world’s Builder naught turns back ; 
Each change brings in new excellence. 
The sunset of the year foretells, 

To the trusty heart, a sunrise glad 

In the woods, in the coming Spring. 


To the woods, to the woods I go, 
Whate’er my frame of mind ; 
And find my heart 
Is there attuned 
To holy thought. 
In woods I see, 
And-forests wild, 
A husbandry rare ; 
And the husbandman is God. 


In the Presence there, my soul awakes, 


Each passion cools, while faith grows strong. 


My little plans of life forgot, 

I live for the time in the life of God, 
With him I tend each tree and plant, 
Each creature feed, all nature fill ; 
Then, strong in energy divine, 

Back to my little sphere return ; 

Lo! He comes with me, — makes it His. 





CHURCH OF ROME. 


In the rich, ripe leaves of the autumn woods, 


[July, 


T. 


H. 


| Art. IV.—THE ERRORS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 


[Being the Dudleian Lecture delivered in the Chapel of Harvard Col- 
lege, on Wednesday, May 11th, 1853. By Grorcr 


. Burnap, D. D., of 
Baltimore, Md.]} 


“And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.”” — Acts xvii. 30. 


Ir is my duty to-day, according to the will of the 
founder of this Lecture, to address the students of this 
University on the errors and superstitions of the Church 
of Rome. This of course is the language of antagonism, 
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the deep sentiments, as well as the deliberate convictions, 
of a Protestant and a Puritan. It was the language of 
a man living in a community, all whose institutions and 
modes of thought were the genuine offspring of the 
Reformation. He rejoiced in what he felt to be the 
emancipation of the human mind, and in the success- 
ful achievement of civil and religious liberty. 

He was desirous, therefore, to perpetuate among the 
sons of the Pilgrims the opinions and sentiments of 
their fathers, those great principles of civil and ecclesi- 
astical freedom, for which their ancestors had crossed the 
ocean and subdued the wilderness. He feared that, 
breathing an atmosphere perfectly free, and sitting every 
man under his own vine and his own fig-tree, they should 
become indifferent to those great truths and institutions 
which had made them what they were. It was there- 
fore that he established this rotation of lectures, at this 
source of moral and intellectual influence, that the young 
men who went forth from this seat of learning might 
carry with them a just appreciation of the results of 
that great struggle which had shaken Europe for more 
than two centuries. 

I scarcely know an instance of greater sagacity, or of 
a broader or a more comprehensive wisdom, than was 
shown in the selection of the subjects of these lectures. 
Such a discrimination did Paul Dudley possess of the 
transient and the permanent in opinions and institutions, 
that, at the end of a century, three out of four of them 
are now more interesting to the American mind than 
they were at the period of their institution. 

Within that century vast changes have passed over 
the world, and, though wholly unanticipated by the found- 
er of these lectures, most of them have contributed to 
add to their interest. At that time Catholicism was the 
dominant religion of France. A bloody revolution has 
‘since swept it away. Although partially restored, it has 
never regained its ancient authority. In our own days 
we have seen the Holy Father himself driven from the 
Eternal City, by an outbreak of democratic enthusiasm, 
and restored to the Papal chair by a republican Presi- 
dent of France. The splendor of the triple crown was 
for a while obscured, and its far-reaching dominion 
seemed to be crumbling at the centre. At that day, the 
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Papal power was unbroken throughout the wide colonial 
dominions of Spain in the Western World. Now, that 
power has gone to decay. ‘These things Paul Dudley 
did not foresee. 

Neither did he anticipate the reverses and disasters 
which have since befallen the Protestant cause, which 
have proved almost as favorable to Catholicism as its 
own misfortunes were adverse. Protestant German 
was then a believing country. No one could foretell the 
results of that analytical criticism, which has nearly an- 
nihilated Christianity in attempting to find out what it 
is. ‘The staid Germans were the last who would be 
expected to develop a destructive philosophy, which 
would dig up and unsettle the foundations of all belief. 
Least of all was it to be expected that the Episcopal 
Church of England, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, should relax the indignant frown which she was 
accustomed to cast on the mother she had repudiated 
and reviled, and with reverent hand restore those rites 
which she had before cast out as utterly abominable. 
The quiet lawyer, as he trod the streets of the neighbor- 
ing metropolis, could have had no idea, that, before a 
century had elapsed, a steam-ferry would be established 
between Europe and America, and that nations should 
emigrate almost in a mass, and transport Europe to 
. America almost bodily and unchanged; that a larger 
Catholic population would throng the streets of his 
native city, than was then found within her precincts of 
every name and denomination; that a convent would 
rise within sight of the spires of Harvard, and a Cath- 
olic College be established in the very heart of Mas- 
sachusetts! 

Much less did he imagine that a Catholic popula- 
tion of more than two millions would be found within - 
the borders of what were then the colonies of Great 
Britain ; that vast- cathedrals would rise in every city, 
in which would be revived the pomp and ceremony of 
medieval worship; that provincial councils would be 
held, and bishops from the east and the west, the 
north and the south, would assemble, march in solemn 
procession, and array themselves in a costume more 

appropriate to Oriental monarchs than republican citi- 
zens, or the successors of the lowly fishermen of Galilee. 
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How little did» he think, that the time would so soon 
come, when the Episcopal and Roman Churches would 
draw so near together, that an American bishop would 
travel to Rome to make his submission at the chair 
of St. Peter! 

Such things we have seen in our day. Who then 
shall say that the Catholic Church and its relations to 
Protestantism have not increased in interest on this 
side of the Atlantic within the last hundred years? 
The subject begins to have a civil and political bearing. 
A population of two millions begins to tell at the 
ballot-box. Sectarian interests begin to interfere with 
our system of public education, and it is demanded 
that the children of the Roman Church shall not mingle 
with their Protestant neighbors in the exercises and com- 
panionship of our‘common schools. When such ground 
as this is taken, the quadrennial homily that is ordained 
to be given in this place becomes a word in season more 
than it ever was before. 

It is my purpose to-day to address you on three funda- 
mental errors of the Church of Rome ; — in the first place, 
its ultra-conservatism ; in the second place, its corporate 
spirit; and in the third place, its unfriendliness to the 
diffusion of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Let it be understood, however, that in handling these 
topics I shall abstain from every thing sectarian and per- 
sonal. Accustomed to associate in the daily intercourse 
of life, for more than a quarter of a century, with the 
members of the Catholic communion, I should be false 
to truth and to the courtesies of Christian charity, were 
I to indulge in any disparagement of the personal or 
Christian character of the disciples of that faith. A de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims has much to learn in this re- 
spect, when he leaves the keen atmosphere of Protestant 
New England. He will be surprised to find that all 
good men possess a common Christianity ; that dogmas 
which he has been taught to denounce as pernicious and 
deride as absurd may abide for a lifetime in the mind 
quiescent and innoxious; that in the Catholic mind, more 
perhaps than any other, dogmas are laid aside to slum- 
ber, and really pervert the mind less than in some Prot- 
estant denominations, and the man is left to the guid- 
ance of the good impulses and rational principles of hu- 
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man nature. At any rate, in the spirit of reverence and 
a warm and active benevolence he will find some of the 
brightest examples in the Catholic Church. Having 
made these concessions, demanded by truth and experi- 
ence, I proceed with the greater freedom to discuss what 
I deem the errors of our brethren of the Christian house- 
hold in that communion. 

And,: first, the ultra-conservatism of the Catholic 
Church. Few things are more useless and unphilo- 
sophical than to censure the past, or to judge it by the 
standards of our own day. It is more just, as well as 
charitable, to deem every age to have been honest to 
itself, at least honest in intention. Men do not embrace 
falsehood knowing it to be such, nor do they adopt cus- 
toms which they are conscious are wrong and pernicious. 
Previous to the commencement of the’sixteenth century, 
the Catholic Church, as it then existed, was Christianity 
as men then understood it. It had become what it was 
by a species of moral necessity. _No man, or set of men, 
had undertaken designedly to corrupt it. Why should 
they, what motive had they to do so, any more than the 
men of the present generation? Take, for instance, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, one of the first aberrations of the 
Christian Church in point of time. It was not a wan- 
ton and: deliberate act which introduced this funda- 
mental corruption into the pure monotheism of Moses 
and of Christ. Judaism prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity, by establishing in a single nation the doctrine 
of a spiritual God. But the world at large remained 
profoundly ignorant of this fundamental truth. And 
although Christianity was first received and established 
among the Jews, it did not remain long with them. 
Soon it was handed over to the Pagan world. The 
converted Jew, though he committed no mistake as to 
the unity of God, committed an error almost as great in 
attempting to amalgamate his new religion with the old 
one, and, in violation of the precept of the Saviour, he 
undertook to pour the new wine of Christian principles 
into the old bottles of Jewish ceremonies. “ Thou seest, 
brother,” say the converted Jews of Palestine to Paul, on 
his return from a mission to the Gentiles, “how many 
thousands of Jews there are which believe, and they are 
all zealous for the law.” And Eusebius tells us, that the 
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first fifteen bishops of the original Church at Jerusalem 
were circumcised Jews, and it seems that nothing but the 
total destruction of the Jewish nation and polity could 
have severed the new religion from the old. 

If it was so difficult for the Jews to pass over from 
Judaism to Christianity without carrying their old opin- 
ions, usages, and prejudices with them into a religion 
which was cognate and analogous to their own, much less 
was it to be expected that the Pagan should abandon his 
old religion at once, with all its opinions, usages, and as- 
sociations. ‘The present is always the child of the past, 
and bears a strong resemblance to its parent, in its most 
prominent features. Christianity was not thrown into the 
stream of time at its fountain-head, or near its source. It 
was poured in as a small rivulet after it had swelled to a 
river. It was a long time before it could color or even tinge 
the whole volume of its waters. The pure light of the Gos- 
pel, in penetrating the thick mist which enveloped the 
heathen world, became itself discolored at once. The 
heathen stumbled at the threshold on the fundamental 
doctrine of the unity of God. Accustomed to worship 
a variety of deities, they felt no incongruity in exalting 
Christ and the Holy Ghost into the rank of divinities, 
and making them participants in the glories of the God- 
head. Accustomed to an iron rule and a rigid subordi- 
nation in the civil organization of the Roman Empire, 
the Church, when it grew up as an outward institution, 
was formed by the Roman spirit upon the same model, 
and the same tendency to centralization, to conquest and 
domination, which had placed the Cesars on the throne 
of universal empire, afterwards stretched the sceptre of 
the Pope over the civilized world. When I enter a Cath- 
olic church, every thing I see around me tells the tale 
of the ages through which that Church has passed. Its 
gorgeous rites, its splendid vestures, its dramatic repre- 
sentations, exhibit to me the pictorial Christianity of the 
Middle Ages, which was doubtless in all honesty adopted 
to impress through the eye the great facts and truths of 
the Gospel upon the hearts and minds of the semi-bar- 
barians, when their understandings were wholly inacces- 
sible to abstract. ideas, or spiritual realities. In the sono- 
rous Latin of the service I recognize the only language 
which lived on, and maintained a grammatical structure, 
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after the breaking up of the Roman Empire, and the 
Babel-like confusion of tongues which succeeded. So 
sacred and holy a thing is religion, that it consecrates 
every thing that it touches, and things indifferent are hal- 
lowed for ever by mere association with what the heart 
esteems the choicest of its treasures. We fear to change 
the emblem, lest some portion of the truth it symbolizes 
should be lost. 

And the confessional, what shall we say of that? To 
me it seems to be a relic and a memorial of an age and a 
state of things now scarcely possible to imagine, at this 
period of the almost universal diffusion of books and the 
power to read them. It belongs to an age when almost 
the only means of enlightenment was oral and personal 
communication, when the distance between the teacher 
and the taught was all but infinite; when the priest was 
almost the only enlightened man in the community, and 
almost alone had the power to judge correctly of human 
actions, to discriminate between good and evil, and sepa- 
rate the clean from the unclean, the holy from the pro- 
fane; when the masses were children in understanding, 
required minute direction, and were perhaps incapable of 
applying correctly the general principles and precepts of 
Christianity to the emergencies of every day. We can 
imagine a state of intellectual darkness, in which the 
weak, the timid, and the ignorant would crave such a 
counsellor and guide. In such an age, doubtless, the 
confessional sprang up, and in the hands of the wise, the 
humane, and the upright, it might have been the instru- 
ment of incalculable good. It was liable to great 
abuse, it is true, and perhaps in principle cannot be de- 
fended ; but that it was adopted with dishonest purposes 
at first, is wholly improbable. 

Asceticism, too, cannot be charged as a wilful corgup- 
tion of Christianity. It was an error o {the head, and 
not of the heart. It was an excess of misguided and 
mistaken piety. It originated in a philosophy which was 
older than Christianity, which had pervaded Asia from 
time immemorial, and had already cast its dark shadows 
over the Western world. It had made conquest of one 
portion of the ancient people of God. Originating in the 
philosophical dogma of the intrinsic impurity of matter, 
‘it found some countenance in the Jewish tradition of the 
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fall; it led men to despise the body and exalt the soul, 
and to forget that both are equally the workmanship of 
God, and are alike perfect for the purposes for which 
they were respectively constructed. 

The influence of all these causes upon Christianity, 
its doctrines, its outward form and its mode of administra- 
tion, was inevitable. Nothing but a perpetual miracle 
could have prevented it. “ The light shone in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not.” And they ex- 
onerate in equal measure the Catholic Church, that is, 
the Christian Church, the only Church which then 
existed, from the charge of intentional and deliberate 
wrong. 

After the darkness of the Middle Ages was passed, 
after the revival of learning, the invention of printing, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge over Europe, a 
totally different state of things took place. That ad- 
vancing light revealed great errors in doctrines which 
had long been innocently held, great abuses of adminis- 
tration, which a more sensitive conscience could no 
longer tolerate ; and a ritual adapted to a rude and sensu- 
ous age was no longer edifying to an intellectual and 
refined one. The whole world became clamorous for 
reform. Beginning with a few brave and clear-sighted 
spirits, the voice of remonstrance spread among the 
multitude, it rose and swelled, till it became as the sound 
of many waters. And the burden of their cry was, Re- 
form. “ The times of this ignorance God winked at, but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 

The Church was at length aroused, and assembled to 
take order on the altered condition of the world. At 
the Council of Trent, commenced in the year 1545, the 
Catholic Church took her final ground and decided her 
destiny. She had arrived at the parting of the ways, 
and her path was to choose once and forever. ‘The 
question was distinctly put to her, Would she belong to 
the future or to the past? Would she join the march of 
progress, or throw her whole weight against the cause of 
human advancement? She deliberately chose the latter 
alternative. She cast in her lot with the past, and 
made it henceforth to be her interest, and, as she con- 
ceived, her duty, to arrest and war against the progress 


of the human race. From that hour her relation to 
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mankind was completely reversed, and every thing with 
her has gone wrong. Up to that hour she had been 
the best friend that humanity had ever had. She had 
renovated the whole face of the civilized world. She 
had been the conservator of every thing valuable in the 
ancient civilization, which had survived the wreck of 
the Roman Empire. She. had been the pioneer in all 
generous enterprises for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the human race. She had been a patient laborer 
in the great field of human improvement. But when 
she had contributed to reform every thing else, she _re- 
fused to reform herself. As a church, an association 
of fallible men, she was human, and of course liable 
to err; but she chose to assume the attribute of infal- 
libility. Religion and the Bible are divine and un- 
changeable. But theology is human, a science deduced 
by fallible human reason from the Bible, the phenomena 
of man and the universe. It is a human production, 
and therefore capable of revision, and requiring amend- 
ment from age to age. But the Church of Rome 
claims for her theology an absolute infallibility. She 
demands, therefore, that it should be held immutable, 
and be placed on the same level with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

Jesus Christ prescribed no specific or immutable form 
to his Church, or to that organization which naturally 
and necessarily took place among those who received his 
religion. ‘This much he did ordain, that it should not 
be hierarchical. “ Be not ye called Rabbi,” said he, “ for 
one is your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you; 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister, and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant. Even as the Son of Man came, 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister and give his 
life a ransom for many.” It was to have no connec- 
tion with the civil government. “ Who made me,’ said 
he, “a judge or a divider over you?” “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 


But every body must have some organization, and the 
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Christian Church was left to take that which circum- 
stances might render expedient, under the control, of 
course, of those genuine principles which Christ himself 
had laid down. It first rose up in the synagogue. It 
adopted the forms of the synagogue. Its first official 
men, its overseers or bishops, were the successors, not 
of the Apostles, but of the rulers of the synagogue. 
Teaching was confined to no order. The first ritual was 
exceedingly simple. It was exhortation, prayer, and 
breaking of bread from house to house. It was long 
before a single temple was built for “Christian worship. 
The early Christian assemblies were held in retired 
apartments, in caverns and tombs. But Christianity 
was a spirit plastic, creative, it could adopt any form, 
and so penetrate, animate, and inspire it, as to make it 
vital, energetic, and efficient. Slowly it emerged from 
the cavern and the tomb, and appeared in the light of 
day. Costly and splendid edifices were raised to receive 
it. It left behind the simple costume of the synagogue, 
and the unostentatious rites of its earlier days, and 
gradually arrayed itself in all the splendid habiliments 
of the Mosaic and the Pagan rituals. Ido not deny that 
this was honestly done. It was doubtless thought expe- 
dient to outdo Paganism in her own way, and to awe 
the rude barbarians of the North by dazzling their senses 
with the pomp of gorgeous decorations, and the charm 
of an imposing ceremonial. 

But the error lay in gltra-conservatism, in imagining 
that there was not the same freedom in laying aside, as 
there had been in adopting, the forms of outward admin- 
istration. The mistake consisted in imagining that 
there was no difference between the tenth century and 
the sixteenth ; that because the Church might be kept sta- 
tionary, the world would remain so too; that because 
the human mind had had its infancy, it never could have 
its maturity and manhood. ‘The Church overlooked the 
wisdom of the Apostle. “ When I was a child, I spaké 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
The manhood has come, but, contrary to the law of na- 
ture, the childish things are not put away. 

Such is precisely the case with the ritual of the- Cath- 

olic Church in the United States at the present mo- 
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ment. It is an antique curiosity, and, looked at through 
any other eyes than those of traditionary reverence, it is 
a disintegrated relic of the Middle Ages, floated down 
among the things of modern times. 

I now come to the second fundamental error of the 
Roman Catholic Church, — its corporate spirit. This, I 
am aware, is an awkward phrase, and perhaps needs 
definition. I mean by it, a disposition to sacrifice every 
thing to the interests of a gigantic and perpetual corpora- 
tion. This was first manifested in the establishment of 
a hierarchy, in the eontinual elevation of the clergy and 
the depression of the laity, in the association of church 
with church, the subordination of provincials to metro- 
politans, and, finally, the subjugation of the whole West- 
ern Church to the Bishop of Rome; the establishment 
of religious orders, the vows of celibacy, obedience, pov- 
erty, and seclusion, the prohibition of marriage to the 
clergy, and the unreserved consignment of the priest- 
hood, body and soul, as bondslaves of the Church; the 
Submission of the individual conscience at the confes- 
sional, and the denial of the right of individual judg- 
ment in matters of faith, — all these things constitute a 
mass of sacrifices of the individual to the interests and 
ambition of a corporation, such as finds no parallel in the 
records of the human race. It is wonderful that it was 
ever submitted to at all, and still more wonderful that it 
has continued so long. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that no such cor- 
poration was contemplated by Christ in the establish- 
ment of his Church, no such car of Juggernaut, rolling 
on through the ages, and crushing humanity to powder 
before it, as a thing of naught. The establishment of a 
hierarchy, and the institution of the celibacy of the 
clergy, produced the most disastrous effect upon Chris- 
tianity. It corresponded to the institution of castes in 
India, and exerted the same blighting effect upon socie- 
ty intellectually and socially. It took theology out of 
the sphere of life, and out of the jurisdiction of common 
sense, and consigned it to recluses and ascetics. There 
it became as deformed, unnatural, and monstrous, as the 
human condition in which it originated. ‘The ascetic 
doctrines, which found most favor in the cell and the 
cloister, obscured and perverted, instead of enlighten- 
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ing and strengthening, the moral sense of mankind. 
The “superior sanctity of a single over a married life 
could not be asserted without casting reproach on the 
first institution of the All-wise Creator, and impeaching 
the wisdom of Him who made man male and female, 
and said, “'Therefore shall a man leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be 
one flesh.” What power, either human or divine, has 
. ever conferred authority on any man or woman to take 
a solemn vow of separation from the natural ties which 
God has ordained? 

The religious orders could not be established without 
the most unworthy surrender of personal freedom, and the 
vow of obedience, so unjust and wrong in itself, was 
equally injurious to him who assumed and him who 
submitted to the unnatural authority. The very spirit 
of Christianity, which is justice, equality, and brotherly 
love, forbade the more than Oriental despotism of the 
convent and monastery. “The day that makes a man 
a slave,” said one of the sages of antiquity, “takes 
away half his virtue.” The abnegation of the human 
will reduces man from a spontaneous agent to a mere 
automaton. It makes whatever virtue he has left con- 
strained and mechanical, and renders the whole charac- 
ter dwarfish, timid, and imbecile. 

Not only was freedom of action broken down under 
the colossal organization of the Romish Church, but 
freedom of mind and thought was crushed under the 
same overpowering weight. 

It was a stringent and all-embracing ecclesiastical 
organization, which led to the formation of creeds, and 
they were the instruments which gradually extinguished 
individual investigation, and made religion a public. 
tradition, instead of a personal conviction. There is no 
propriety in making matters of faith the subject of legis- 
lation, or in entailing the opinions of one age upon all 
succeeding time. Had a creed been necessary, it is to 
be supposed that Christ would have prescribed one to 
his Church. The oldest we have is the simplest and the 
best, showing that legislation for the human conscience 
was a passion in all ages. And there is ever a tendency 
in Christianity, as there was in Judaism, to overlay its 
simple doctrines and precepts with the traditions of the 
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elders, till the mind is wholly absorbed in outward cere- 
mony or metaphysical subtilty. ¥ 

By thus adopting a stringent and unchangeable or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church has numbered itself 
among the things which are destined to be outgrown; 
it has allied itself with the monarchies and despotisms 
of the old world, and is bound to share their fate. The 
tendency of this age is to freedom and individualism, 
and whatever will not go along with it is destined to 
be left behind. I was one day walking with a gentle- 
man just returned from Italy, before a splendid Roman 
Catholic church, just then completed, and remarked to 
him, “ Do you not fear for republican institutions, when 
you see this immense influx of foreign Catholics?” “O, 
no,” said he, “ not at all; ——the Roman Catholic Church 
is in greater danger from republican institutions, than 
republican institutions are from the Catholic Church. 
In some communities, the Catholic Church is half con- 
verted already, for its administration of religion differs 
quite as much from the Catholicism of Spain and Italy on 
the one hand, as it does from Protestantism on the other.” 

1 now come to my last topic, the unfriendliness of 
the Church of Rome to the free circulation of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular tongue. This, I am aware, is in 
many quarters denied. But it is denied in the face of 
historical fact and daily experience. This is the crown- 
ing error—may I not say, sin?—of the Roman polity. 
He who shuts up the Bible from the masses puts out 
the moral light of the world. 

It was not always so. The time has been when the 
Catholic Church was friendly to the circulation of the 
Scriptures. But it was when she reigned alone, when 
her unity was unbroken, and the whole Christian world 
was of one language and one speech. She was put in 
a false position in relation to the Scriptures, by the 
breaking out of the Reformation. The Bible was the 
magazine from which the Reformers drew their most 
effective weapons, and it was in vain that the Catholics 
arrayed against it the bulls of popes and the decrees of 
councils. It was natural that the Church should feel a 
hostility to a book which gave it so much annoyance, 
and this was the reason which is candidly given by 
Balmez, in his late defence of Catholicism, why the Bible 
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in the vernacular tongue was forbidden to the common 
people in Spain. 

But nothing could be more mistaken than for the min- 
ister of religion, who has at heart the renovation and 
sanctification of the world, to reject the aid of such an 
auxiliary as the Bible. 

The Bible is the mightiest moral agent that has ever 
wrought upon our earth. Men disagree and dispute 
about the nature and extent of its inspiration, yet the 
universal and involuntary homage that is paid to it is 
conclusive proof of the fact. “The wind bloweth whither 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” There 
are parts of the Bible which no one can read without 
feeling the divine afflatus, and being convinced that its 
wisdom and its power are not of earthly, but of heavenly 
origin. 

The Bible is the best theological manual for the busy, 
toiling masses of mankind. It puts God into the world, 
and makes him the object of a saving faith and a sancti- 
fying reverence. It points out his radiant footsteps 
throughout the universe. It gathers into the grand idea 
every thing that is sublime, commanding, attractive, and 
lovely. It makes us live as ever in the presence of the 
Holy One. It translates the laws of nature into the 
volitions of his will. It gives the human heart what it 
most craves, the comfort of a Father’s care. It rescues 
the course of events from the blind guidance of a hope- 
less fatality, rolling on from the thick darkness of the 
past to the thicker darkness of the future, and places it 
in the hands of a benignant Providence, beginning in a 
plan of infinite wisdom, and having its consummation 
in a glory which the human imagination has never con- 
ceived. 

The God of the Scriptures has been the motive power 
of the progression of the world, the central sun whose 
beams have warmed into life whatever of purity and 
philanthropy there is which elevates Christendom above 
the attainments of ancient or contemporary Paganism. 
Devotion, directed to such a Being, becomes the most 
powerful means of elevating the human mind and sane- 
tifying the human heart. He who daily walks with 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, with that 
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Heavenly Father to whom Christ has taught us to pray, 
will go from strength to strength, from sanctity to sanc- 
tity, from glory to glory. Discard the Bible, and the 
love of the true God is eclipsed, and the mind will be 
prone to wander away and worship other and inferior 
deities, and will be apt to substitute in the place of “ Our 
—— which art in heaven,” “ Holy Mary, Mother of 
od ”? 

The Bible is the grand educator of the conscience. In 
it human duty is mapped out in its broadest features and 
its minutest details; it is preseribed with a spirituality 
so searching, and a definiteness so explicit, that it not 
only cannot be mistaken, but it cannot be escaped. It 
is exhibited, not only in the abstract, but embodied in 
the concrete. The history which the Bible details is 
the practical illustration of the principles it lays down. 
There is no vice whose odiousness and whose misery are 
not displayed in some real personage in the sacred history, 
and there is no virtue which does not shed its beauty 
and its peace over some actual life. 

The Bible is the true confessional. No subtle ecclesi- 
astic deals with the conscience with such searching power 
as the word of God. “ For the word of God is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” He who reads the 
Sacred Scriptures finds his heart laid open before God, 
its inmost disguises are torn off, and the conviction is 
forced home upon the mind, that “there is no creature 
that is not manifest in his sight, for all things are naked 
and opened in the eyes of Him with whom we have to 
do.” No human language addresses us with such wise 
discrimination, or with such irresistible authority. The 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, the wise and 
the ignorant, as they read the Holy Oracles, are struck 
with the same conviction, that “the law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul;. the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether. More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
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sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. More- 
over, by them is thy servant warned, and in keeping of 
them there is great reward.” He who readeth them will 
“ understand his errors, and be cleansed from his secret 
faults ; he will be kept back from presumptuous sins, and 
they shall not have dominion over him, and he shall be 
innocent from the great transgression.” 

The Bible is the chief source of that purity of sen- 
timent and refinement of manners, which distinguish 
modern society from the coarseness and sensuality of 
heathen antiquity. In this does it manifest that it had 
a divine, and not a human origin. It was not a hu- 
man development, it was not the culmination of human- 
ity in a cultivated and felicitous age. It was not a con- 
ception suggested by any perfection that man and socie- 
ty had anywhere reached. It was an ideal which came 
down from above, of supernatural, celestial origin. It 
was far in advance of that age, and though the Church 
has been ever since pressing on to realize perfection, the 
Bible still seems as far in advance of it as ever. Its daily 
reading in the family circle, and at the domestic altar, 
does more than any thing else to train up the successive 
generations of the young to sobriety, religion, and use- 
fulness. 

The Church of Rome, then, as it seems to me, cannot 
commit a greater error, than to permit her conflict with 
Protestantism to engender any real hostility to the circu- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures. The mission of the 
Christian Church was most clearly pointed out at the 
very hour of its institution, “ Go, teach all nations,” 
“ Go, preach the Gospel to every creature.” When books 
were few, and the power to read them limited, this was 
a mighty task. Preaching, oral instruction, was almost 
the only means of sowing the divine seed in the soul of 
man; and how imperfect the power to comprehend the 
Gospel even in the most cultivated minds! What 
measureless aid, then, was brought to the cause of evan- 
gelizing the world by the art of printing! which places 
the Book of books in every dwelling, and gives the most 
destitute, the most isolated and obscure, the knowledge 
of the way of salvation. The very suspicion of unfriend- 
liness to such a cause must weigh like lead upon the 
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advancement of any church in the light of the nineteenth 
century. } 

Finally, the time has been when the Catholic Church 
has boasted of the advantages it has derived by its ultra- 
conservatism, its corporate strength, its immutable dog- 
matism, paramount in authority to the Scriptures them- 
selves, and superseding their use. 

The time will at length come, nay, has already come, 
when these very characteristics begin to be a bar to its 
further progress, and may work its downfall. It is a 
dangerous position for any thing human to take, to say, 
“T can never change. I will ignore the great law of 
progress, I will live and act as if the world remained 
where it was six centuries ago.” The Catholic Church 
has taken this position, and she must abide the issue. 
Her only hope is in stopping that advancement, or in 
reigning over that portion of mankind which she can 
detain among the shadows of the past. 

This whole subject is coming home to her experience 
in this country at the present time. She has become 
strong in numbers, by the immigration of a multitude ac- 
customed to her discipline, and not educated beyond the 
circle of her ideas. Can she keep them there? In 
crossing the Atlantic, that emigrating Church is placed 
in a condition of things entirely new. In coming to our 
shores, she finds the index moved at least two centuries 
forward on the dial-plate of time. She left a world of 
fixtures, she has come to a world of change. She left 
the quiet realm of custom and proscription, she has come 
within the turbulent domain of individuality and conven- 
tions. She was accustomed to repose under the shadow 
of authority. Here she is compelled to submit all to 
the searching scrutiny of intellect. 

On the other side of the water, she ruled by the power 
of the overwhelming associations of the past. Here she 
has no past to back her authority, and she must stand or 
fall as do other forms of Chrisiianity, by her utility 
alone. All that she teaches, and all that she does, must 
be subjected to the cool reason and keen-eyed utilitarian- 
ism of the American mind. The splendid processions 
and solemn pageants of the Old World will never be re- 
peated here. Nothing that she can do or say will carry 
back this great nation one step towards the errors and 
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superstitions of the ages that are gone, and she must 
quietly submit to become one of the elements of the 
_ broadest and most comprehensive nationality that the 
world has ever seen, and suffer such modifications as her 
proximity to Protestantism must inevitably bring about. 





Art. V.—THE CHARACTER OF ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.* 


Ir is not necessary to criticize Mr. Todd’s little book, 
the title of which we give below. Its effect upon any 
unbiased reader is to remind one of the advice of Dr. 
Calamy to his pupils, “ Gentlemen, before you raise the 
Devil, take care how you may lay him.” Bringing into 
a condensed form many of the strongest objections to 
the Archbishop’s course, its feeble, wordy, and illogical 
extenuations rather provoke one to greater severity of 
judgment. Most of the biographies of this leader of the 
English Reformation injure their subject in the same 
way: they omit to notice some of his saddest evasions 
of truth and duty, and offer, for those which they feel un- 
able to pass by, excuses more dishonorable to themselves 
than profitable to him who would never have urged them 
in his own behalf. It surely cannot be necessary, in order 
to exhibit the signal service rendered to Protestantism 
by the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, to cloak 
over his many weaknesses of character, his servility to 
power, his readiness to persecute while so unwilling to 
be persecuted, his characteristic cowardice, or his final 
fall"from a position which presented every motive for 
keeping one’s faith to the end. The abundant evidence 
which we have as to his remarkable learning, especially 
in the canon law, his soundness of judgment and cour- 
tesy of manner, his industry and perseverance in religious 





* A Vindication of the Most Reverend Thomas Cranmer, Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and therewith of the Reformation in England, against some 
of the Allegations which have been recently made by the Rev. Dr. Lingard, 
the Rev. Dr. Milner, and Charles Butler, Esq. Second Edition. By the 
Rev. H. J. Topp, M.A., F.S.A., and R.S.L. London: Printed for Bald- 
win, Cradock, & Joy ; and for A. Barclay, York. 1826. pp. 148. 
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affairs, his extraordinary forbearance and forgiveness of 
personal offences, rather deepens the shadow resting upon 
his public and political life. If he sinned, then, if he 
proved either sycophant or persecutor, he sinned against 
his own soul in every sense, against feeling, conscience, 
intelligence, example, and opportunity. 

Is it not time that Protestants vindicated themselves 
by withdrawing the disgraceful pleas that have floated 
upon the surface of theological literature for these three 
centuries, which imply that acts of oppression or fraud 
performed in our behalf by the most intelligent minds of 
the time are justifiable, performed against us by cloister- 
bred bigots are beyond apology or extenuation? Re- 
lated by partisan prejudice, Cranmer’s final recantation 
takes the reader by surprise; it seems, as he is assured 
it is, the only deliberate falsehood in a long career of 
truth ; he is tempted to change the conviction of experi- 
ence, that every man dies as he has lived, and to sup- 
pose that the stream which all its way down has flowed 
as clear as crystal may empty into the ocean at its mouth 
waters as black as Styx. As his life is surveyed honest- 
ly, so many previous occasions are found to exhibit the 
same feebleness of character which made his latter days 
painfully notorious, that it seems the blindness of preju- 
dice to charge upon Jesuit artifice or peculiarly severe 
seductions what was really the result of a character dis- 
tinguished by lack of heroism from fiery Knox and stout 
old Latimer, from lion-hearted Luther and battle-loving 
Zwingle, from intrepid Ridley and martyr Hooper. 

We begin our review of his public career by the first 
event which drew him into royal notice. It was, as all 
agree, in the year 1523, when Cranmer was thirty-four 
years of age. The conversation at a private tea-table 
turning upon the principal topic of the day, the divorce 
of Henry VIII. from his faithful Kate, so justly presented 
to us in her martyr constancy by Shakspeare, Cranmer 
suggested to Dr. Fox the ease with which the king could 
get relief by transferring his appeal from the Pope to the 
Universities. The suggestion was so shrewd we wonder 


it had not occurred before. The Pope was naturally 


loath to condemn a pious and Catholic queen, whose 
marriage his express sanction had made legitimate ; the 
Universities had no such impediment against the effect 
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of English gold; they were poor, servile, and anxious 
for the patronage of a generous and powerful sovereign. 
When Henry heard of this promising means of self-ex- 
trication, he could not restrain his joy within courtly 
terms; “'The man has got the sow by the right ear,” 
was part of his characteristic oath. The seasonable 
and crafty counsel opened the path of preferment to 
Cranmer, made him royal chaplain, empowered him to 
write a treatise cum privilegio on Divorce, and sent him 
abroad to negotiate, first with his remarkable learning, 
second with his abundant gold, among the eminent 
divines of Europe. 

Cranmer may have been sincere in believing the mar- 
riage of his sovereign with his brother’s widow a viola- 
tion of the canon law; it had been getting gradually 
unpopular in England; the Pope’s authority for a re- 
versal of the Mosaic statute was by many held to be 
insufficient; the king’s father, who contracted the match 
upon his death-bed, charged Henry not to think of keep- 
ing the engagement; some of the Council, including 
Primate Warham, declared against it; Wolsey and all 
the distinguished English prelates, except the Bishop of 
Rochester, pronounced it illegal; the king’s favorite au- 
thor, Thomas Aquinas, was opposed to such near con- 
nections ; and as the Mosaic penalty was childlessness, the 
repeated deaths of the royal children may have seemed 
to the superstition of the day a judgment. Cranmer 
may have looked no further: he may never have sus- 
pected, what subsequent events proved, that the real 
cause of this wounded royal conscience was that Cath- 
arine was six years older than her husband, of faded 
beauty and wasted form; and that her diseased person 
was brought in daily contrast with one of the most 
beautiful women in England, who was only too ready to 
take her place, so that it was with all the splendors of a 
queen. 

Neither party upon a question then agitating all Chris- 
tendom seems to have seen, that the reason why it was 
not well for a man to marry his brother’s widow in the 
days_ of Moses did not apply at all to modern times; 
that the prohibition was in its very nature temporary 
and local, and was so regarded by the Jews themselves ; 
that it was occasioned by certain peculiar exposures of 
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Oriental life, and ought to have terminated with them. 
The division of opinion was for the most part into Catho- 
lic and Protestant: devout Romanists, like Sir Thomas 
More, would die rather than admit that an innocent wife 
and mother should be put away upon grounds so trivial ; 
earnest Reformers, like Zwingle, insisted that the mar- 
tiage was so incestuous that it should be abandoned im- 
mediately, though not at the cost of the queen’s dignity 
nor perhaps of her daughter’s legitimacy. 

No wonder that the mission of Cranmer made a sen- 
sation: a king’s purse in his hand, a king’s voice echo- 
ing his own; the flattering unction offered to the theolog- 
ical scholar that his word should help dethrone a queen 
and settle the religion of a kingdom; the thought spring- 
ing unbidden in some minds that the right sort of decis- 
ion might open to them the honors of a wealthy church 
and the splendors of ecclesiastical power. It is not 
strange, that favorable opinions were obtained by the 
ship-load,— more than were ever read, more than were 
actually needed. Oxford and Cambridge, perhaps from 
remaining attachment to the Papal See, were slow to 
speak; but the Universities of France, — Paris, Orleans, 
Toulouse, Angiers, —and those of Italy, — Padua, Ven- 
ice, Ferrara, Bologna, — hastened to send their encour- 
agement to the grateful king. ‘The sums paid for these 
services may seem very small, even when we take into 
account the depreciation of gold and silver since that 
time ; — “to the prior of St. John and St. Paul’s for writ- 
ing for the king’s cause, fifteen crowns; to the minister 
of the Franciscans for the same, twenty crowns; to the 
Milan doctors and for the journey there, thirty crowns.” 
At Ferrara, however, they were not to be bought so 
cheap, and their judgment upon the case was withheld, 
because they considered one hundred crowns not a suffi- 
cient recompense. In his Life of Henry VIII, Tytler 
remarks, that “nothing but money was necessary to 
obtain the favorable opinion of Italian canonists”: and 
probably the men themselves were wretchedly poor, 
allured for the first time by the sight of pure gold, sur- 
rounded by people who were ready to give testimony 
any way fora mere song, and anxious to develop this 
new source of income as rapidly as possible. 

Cranmer returned, to violate all decency by presiding 
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over a court which was to try a case already prejudged 
by himself, — to sit as the head of a tribunal instituted 
to inquire into a matter which he had already presented 
before Europe no less than England as a hired advocate 
of the stronger party. And, most remarkable, the friends 
of Cranmer acknowledge that he saw this abuse of jus- 
tice, this outrage upon decency, and yet with some slight 
objections went to Dunstable, summoned the freshly of- 
fended queen to the consistory, went through the farce 
of examining a case upon which he would not allow 
the possibility of more than one opinion, and when this 
mockery was over pronounced the wife a widow and the 
daughter illegitimate. It is astonishing that the natural 
humanity of Cranmer did not move him to pity one 
whose character never appeared so lustrous as under this 
cloud of unmerited disgrace: the brutal husband again 
and again was moved to utter his admiration of her 
whom he pronounces in Shakspeare “the queen of 
earthly queens.” Her patient endurance.of unprovoked 
wrongs, her sturdy maintenance of her daughter’s rights, 
the entire absence of any weak outcries, the uncom- 
plaining trust which she reposed in Providence, ought to 
have won the man to her side and inspired the Christian 
to her defence. But she seems in Cranmer’s eyes only 
a worm that he must tread upon in his path to great- 
ness : and yet his nature was tender, his affections easily 
won: nothing but his dread of that sovereign whom he 
afterwards names so profanely “that most godly prince,” 
can explain his coldness, if not his cruelty, to Catha- 
rine.* 





* It is gratifying to find that the English clergy were not stone-blind to 
their sovereign’s sin; that some even were found to cast it in his teeth, 
with all the bravery of ancient prophets. One Peto, a simple man, but 
devout, preaching before the king at Greenwich, took for his subject the 
story of Ahab, and for his text the verse, ** Where the dogs licked the blood 
of Naboth, even there shall the dogs lick thy blood also”’; “and there- 
withal,’’ adds Stow, “spake of the lying prophets which abused the king.” 
The next Sunday amore courtly chaplain justified the king’s marriage, 
but was answered on the spot by another friar, who charged it upon the 
preacher, that * he was one of the four hundred prophets into whom the 
ane of lying was entered, who were betraying the king into endless per- 

ition.” 

The king was obliged to silence this second accuser himself, and to sum- 
mon both before his Council, to whose threat of being drowned they brave- 
ly replied, ‘‘ Threaten these things to rich and dainty folks, who are clothed 
in purple, fare deliciously, and have their chiefest hope in this world; for 
ag “sy them not; we know the way to God to be as ready by water as 

y land.” 
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The marriage with Anne Boleyn did not follow this 
deliberate baseness of the decree of divorce; it preceded 
its legal preparative. Sir Henry Ellis, in his “ Origi- 
nal Letters Illustrative of English History,” shows that 
the king was actually guilty of bigamy, Anne having 
been married about the 25th of January, not, however, 
“with the assistance of Cranmer,’ and Catharine di- 
vorced not until the May following. It was but a few 
weeks after this authorized separation, that the Princess 
Elizabeth was born, and Cranmer did not hesitate to 
stand as godfather to the future queen of England, 
though of such a conveniently tender conscience, that 
her own mother was to find him pleading some precon- 
tract of marriage as a reason for the king’s casting aside 
the beauty of which he had grown weary. 

His conduct to Queen Anne is enough alone to brand 
his memory for ever. He had become attached to her 
while a guest by the king’s order at her father’s house ; 
he had reason for gratitude on account of her espous- 
ing so heartily the Protestant cause. Most of her ene- 
mies were Roman Catholics, enemies of the Reforming 
Archbishop as well as of the heretical Queen: the spies 
who surrounded her were the tools of religious bigotry ; 
their charges were as petty as they were malicious, 
amounting to the imprudence of a pretty woman who 
forgot that she was a queen, and giving to her jealous 
tyrant no better ground of impeachment than that her 
handkerchief once dropped where a handsome courtier 
was too happy to risk his head by returning it to its 
gracious owner. Cranmer could not but have suspected 
that evident innocence to which Sir James Mackintosh 
has done eloquent justice in his History of England: 
the doubt must have arisen, in her sudden loss of favor, 
that her sin was no deeper than decay of beauty. Her 
pale face and feeble frame must have pleaded in her be- 
half, for these were the results of a second confinement 
for whose unhappy termination Henry reproached her 
brutally. And that failure was said by many to have 
been occasioned by her husband’s faithlessness. Cran- 
mer’s heart, one ould hope, bled for her: and yet, 
knowing that the k'-¢ was lusting after.another pretty 
face, having seen for himself that the virginity of Anne 
had been passed in purity, and that her womanhood had 
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shown no more indiscretion than youth, beauty, high 
spirits, and a French education might excuse, he went 
forward to hold his court at Lambeth, thirty-six hours 
after she was condemned to die, and while her brother 
was perishing on her account, that he might perpetrate 
the mockery of pronouncing her marriage null and 
void. Poor thing! She could not be suffered to die in 
peace. Her cup was not full until this last insult, which 
declared her daughter illegitimate, made it overflow. 
Then the Christian Archbishop gave over to the tor- 
mentors her to whom he had owed much, whose cause 
was his own, whose enemies were his too, — contenting 
himself with a single letter in her behalf, afraid appar- 
ently to peril his high office and royal favor by doing 
any more. ‘Fhe love of power and the habit of subser- 
viency had certainly won a perfect victory, when the 
highest religious functionary in the land could see its 
queen hunted down by hired informers, tried without 
even the forms of justice, condemned with no other 
proof of guilt then the confession of an accomplice 
under the hope of pardon, and then murdered without 
mercy, yet make no brave effort in her behalf.* 

There were peculiar reasons at that period, and in 
that reign, for wishing to maintain himself in the arch- 
bishopric. ‘To fall from power under Henry VIII. was 
commonly fatal: seldom could the feet stop until they 
touched the scaffold. Those who triumphed over the 
ejected statesman could not sleep in peace unless their 
pillow was steeped in his blood. Were he suffered to 
live, even as a prisoner in the Tower, a sudden caprice 
of the king might change the captive into a prime-minis- 
ter, whose first act would be a sweeping.revenge. It is 
a singular comment on the brutality of the times to find 
nobles even and statesmen of remarkable ability record- 
ing some change of policy by perishing in consequence 
under the executioner’s hands. 

In Cranmer’s case still another fact must have weighed 





* Henry maintained his character so wonderfully to the last, that, when 
the great theorem of his queen was to kneel before him hour after hour 
dressing his ulcerated limbs, he was on the point of bringing her to the 
scaffold for a difference of opinion, when she turned away the axe inge- 
niously enough by saying that she had advanced the offensive views merely 
for discussion. 
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upon his mind. We cannot blame him for not wanting 
to die a traitor’s death, neither can we suppose him un- 
aware that the progress of the English Reformation de- 
pended upon himself under God. He did not begin this 
movement in England, because Warham, his predecessor, 
approved of Henry’s title as the Supreme Head of the 
Church; neither was he permitted to complete it. But 
it owed more to him than any acknowledged friend. His 
house was the Reformers’ head-quarters, he urged the 
study of the Scriptures among his clergy, procured the 
printing of the Bible, prepared the English Prayer-Book, 
and threw the weight of the crown into the right scale 
whenever Henry would permit. While he kept his place, 
the good work was certain to go on: if he resigned for 
conscience’ sake, like Bishop Shaxton and brave old Lati- 
mer, all he had so far gained would be lost ; the Romish 
party would triumph, the Bible be burnt again at Lon- 
don, Popish ceremonies take the place of Scripture 
teachings, and the spiritual progress of mankind come 
to astand. It is only fair to admit, that this sad reality 
was present before him, lifting its warning voice when 
he would have run any hazard by breasting the will of 
Henry, silencing his conscience when it should have 
spoken in thunder-tones, bringing some of his compliances 
within the circle of the natural weakness of humanity. 
And yet some of his deliberate acts seem to us far be- 
yond this excuse, and out of the reach of any charitable 
construction. 

The condition upon which he took his office implies 
more than even his weakness of character. No one pre- 
tends that Henry obliged him to become Archbishop, 
though possibly. Cranmer was loath to assume a position 
of so much difficulty and peril. But he could take it 
under the authority of the Pope alone, yet would not 
acknowledge that authority. In this dilemma he did 
the worst thing possible: accepting the representative of 
St. Peter as his master in public, he disowned him in 
private ; swearing fidelity in the cathedral crowd at his 
consecration, he swore disobedience in private, before 
Watkins, Tregonwel, Bedyl, Guent, and Cocke, in the 
Chapter-House of St. Stephen’s College. His ceremo- 
nial inauguration by bulls from Rome was as Romish 
as possible ; it announced him to the Church Universal 
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as a faithful servant of the Papacy, at the same time 
his own free hand was writing these dishonest words : — 


‘*‘], Thomas Cranmer, do by this present instrument express- 
ly protest, that, while at my ordination I am obliged to take the 
oaths to the Pope for form’s sake, rather than for any obligation 
there is in the thing (pro forma potius quam pro esse, aut re obli- 
gatoria ad illam obtinendam oporteat), it neither is nor shall be 
my intention to oblige myself by said oaths to any thing which 
shall seem to be contrary to our most illustrious king.” 


The inconsistency of his procedure must have been 
apparent to himself. Having real scruples about the 
Papal authority, he could not honestly receive its ap- 
pointment, wear the robes it furnished, or depend upon 
its bulls for his episcopal sanction. But to give every 
sign of dutiful submission before the world, and express- 
ly renounce its authority in the very question then divid- 
ing the public, and in presence of but five witnesses, is 
one of those very frauds denounced so unsparingly in the 
Jesuits. Here was the head of the English clergy yok- 
ing himself to the Pope’s carriage, while he was slyly 
slipping out the bolt that held it all together. No won- 
der that he is represented in the great dramatist as “ one 
Cranmer, one hath crawled into the favor of the king, 
and is his oracle.” At the very moment that his mind 
ought to have been absorbed in dedicating himself to 
God, the world saw him surrendering up mind and heart 
to the successor of St. Peter; while a few friends wit- 
nessed an act which put his head beneath the king’s 
footstool, — which gave a pledge, amply redeemed after- 
wards, that no turnspit in royal kitchens could offer more 
obsequious service than the Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury. : 

His manly resistance to the “Six Bloody Articles,” 
as they were termed, may seem an exeeption. Near- 
ly unsustained, he contended against this oppressive en- 
actment, for three whole days. But he was directl 
aimed at in this Popish measure; his marriage Reuier 
ly was condemned by one of them; their passage, by 
so large a vote as showed that the Reformation was still 
in a minority in England, obliged him to send his lad 
home to her German friends, in order that he might 
await the coming storm with naked masts and a clear 
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deck. The penalties he undoubtedly abhorred ; because, 
to condemn a man to death for not being orthodox re- 
garding transubstantiation, when orthodoxy was perpet- 
ually changing with the king’s humors on this very point, 
must have seemed the height of cruelty. Neither could 
he be sure that his own transition doctrine was not be- 
hind or beyond the royal standard at any time. It was 
plainly a matter of personal concern; his own body might 
be chained to the fiery stake for believing too much or 
too little about any of these matters, as it was. Not to 
have opposed such a test with his utmost vigor, would 
have been to invite his own destruction. The king was 
not offended by it, but immediately sought to console 
him under his defeat; neither stood he quite alone on 
the right side, for the Bishops of Ely, Sarum, Worces- 
ter, Rochester, and St. David’s went with him against 
king and Parliament. 

The year 1536 must have seemed an eventful one to 
Henry VIII. In it the faithful Catharine died, the girl- 
ish Anne was murdered for mere levity, and the beauti- 
ful Jane accepted a hand which was yet to be dripping 
with conjugal blood. She died the next year in, giving 
birth to Edward VI. ‘Then came another criminal con- 
trivance of Cranmer’s, about which his friends very wise- 
ly say not a word. Misled by portraits and reports of 
her beauty, and no less anxious than the Archbishop to 
secure a Protestant queen, Cromwell, the favorite of 
Wolsey, raises himself by espousing his sovereign to the 
homely Anne of Cleaves. Personal beauty was evident- 
ly the main thing with this grossest of kings. Other at- 
tractions might secure a wife’s influence, but she was 
certain to be rejected like his first wife, or murdered like 
his second, if homely, or even faded. Anne, good-na-. 
tured and even-tempered as she was, seems to have been 
very unfortunate in form as well as face; but she had 
the good sense to see it was better to let herself gently 
down into private life with a princely pension, than be 
thrown for some imaginary crime upon the scaffold. So 
she submits with the best possible grace. And Cranmer 
and his clergy march forward, at the word of command 
from their sovereign, to declare dissolved as solemn a 
contract as was ever made, on account of a pretended pre- 
contract with a prince of Lorraine. Well does Burnet 
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call it, in his History of the Reformation, “the greatest 
piece of compliance that ever the king had from the cler- 
gy,’ — to break a marriage covenant merely because one 
of the parties was not quite content with the other’s ap- 
pearance! If ecclesiastical courtiers found, as they must 
have done by this time, that Henry’s passions were in- 
controllable, they should have washed their hands of all 
complicity, and not have seemed to sanction his excesses 
by hiding them under their episcopal robes. 

No opposing voice was heard anywhere; no bishop or 
curate valued his conscience more than his place enough 
to suggest a doubt. ‘The Convocation seemed even more 
zealous to relieve the king than the sycophantic Parlia- 
ment. But Cranmer was more guilty than the rest, 
partly because of his superior learning, partly that the 
conscience of the king lay somewhat in his hands; and 
if he had been innocently misled by casuistical subtil- 
ties to favor the first divorce, if his eyes had been holden 
by the rumored guilt of Anne Boleyn, here the cloven-foot 
of appetite showed itself beyond a doubt, — here was a 
revelation of royal abandonment, which, as a Christian 
minister and a representative of an intelligent, indepen- 
dent clergy, he was bound to expose and denounce. Alas! 
two archbishops and eighteen bishops hastened through 
a bill, which, if the prohibition of divorce in the New 
Testament means any thing, brands them as partners in 
adultery. 

Cranmer had little occasion to try those “ saeiibhial 
hinges of the knee” before Henry any more. Seven 
years passed after what the courtly Burnet terms “the 
greatest compliance of the clergy”; and a really Prot- 
estant prince held the throne. And, except Cranmer’s 
extorting the execution of some poor heretics from the 
tender-hearted Edward, his character receives no new 
stain until the close of this brief reign, so full of exag- 
gerated promise and unfounded hope. Here the Arch- 
bishop heads with his name a paper which was nothing 
less than a pious fraud; whose purport was to deprive 
Mary and Elizabeth of their lawful rights as the heirs of 
King Henry, and place the crown upon the head of Lady 
Jane Grey, heiress of the ambitious house of Suffolk. 
Cranmer did not originate this memorable piece of injus- 
tice ; probably it came from Northumberland, who hoped 
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to reign in the name of this innocent young woman. 
But had the prelate really possessed that exceedingly 
squeamish conscience, which could not admit Mary’s 
mother to be a lawful wife after a marriage of twenty 
years, it might have reminded him, that the far higher 
claims of Elizabeth he had himself authenticated by serv- 
ing as godfather at her baptism, and that she was the very 
best of Protestants. So that, even if he could imagine it 
within the power of the king and council to change the 
succession on religious grounds, this was no excuse for 
conferring upon an indirect claimant, because of her 
creed, what belonged to one of the same opinion by the 
right of a birth sanctioned by all the clergy of the realm. 
Had Cranmer withheld his assent, as was his duty, 
his last suflerings might have been spared; at any 
rate, we should have felt differently regarding them 
than is-possible now, while he labors under the justly in- 
curred charge of treason. 

We come now to the close of his career. Mary was 
justly exasperated at this second attempt of Cranmer to 
blacken her mother’s memory. He was one of the first 
whom she sent to the ‘Tower. He evidently had no right 
to ask favors of her. It became him, as there were so 
many reasons, personal, political, and religious, why he 
must suffer, to gather his robes around him and fall grace- 
fully at the altar which no longer could bear any offering 
from him save his blood. 

He was not treated harshly at first. Others who 
had injured Mary far less were more severely handled. 
He expressed the greatest surprise at being charged 
with high treason; but his amazement only reminds 
one of that of the drummer’s boy, who remonstrated 
against being tried for fighting on the wrong side when 
his music had only encouraged others to fight. All state 
trials at that period were little better than excuses for 
executing their victims; to be thrown into the ‘Tower 
was notice for a man’s enemies to appear against him, 
for perjured witnesses to lend their aid, for judges to vie 
with one another in servility, for the hangman to get 
ready his axe. 

The immediate occasion of Cranmer’s imprisonment 
was what Hume terms “his indiscreet zeal” regarding 
a rumor that he had celebrated mass in the Canterbury 
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Cathedral. Considering how many of the clergy of 
that time were mere turncoats," how entirely Cran- 
mer’s conscience had hitherto bowed before his sov- 
ereign’s will, and that a Romanizing priest of his own 
appointment was actually doing what was charged 
unjustly to himself, we are rather surprised at Cran- 
mer’s excitement of mind, and at his preparation of a 
paper which declared the mass to be “ full of horrid blas- 
phemies,” and ascribed the retrograde movement, then 
directed by the queen, to the prompting of the Devil. 

His trial, which might better be called the ceremony 
of his condemnation, gave occasion to but one insult, 
when his persecutors robed him in miserable rags in imi- 
tation of his episcopal dress, then stripped him of article 
after article with opprobrious words, and Bonner cried, 
“ He is no longer my Lord! He is no longer my Lord!” 

The treatment which he received after the sentence of 
death was passed may have been artful, but cannot be 
well termed cruel. As we see by the remaining “ Bill of 
Fare,” luxuries as well as necessaries were furnished, the 
opportunity of public vindication was given, and even 
some facilities for appealing to the mercy of the queen. 
The kindness of the Popish party during his long im- 
prisonment, in elegant entertainments, amusements like 
the bowling-alley, and peculiar tokens of respect, it is 
easy to charge to fiendish malice, because it led the 
way to his recantation. Had he been denied suitable 
food, deprived of air and exercise, and needlessly enfee- 
bled by imprisonment, it would have been much easier 
to have attributed his fatal weakness to mere debility. 
Believing, as the great majority of his enemies did, that 





*Dr. William Mouse, Master of Trinity, Cambridge, a special favorite 
of Cranmer, a man of ability and learning, was distinguished for this facil- 
ity of faith. lis first preferment was given to him as a Protestant. 
Forfeiting his office on this account under Mary, be obtained it again as 
a Romanist. In Elizabeth’s reign he lost his mastership at Cambridge on 
account of his religion, but, becoming a Protestant again, obtained a preb- 
end in the church of York. Nay, the first tidings of Mary’s success 
against Lady Jane Grey turned him from a zealous Protestant in a few 
hours to an equally zealous Papist; moreover, he was always ready to 
persecute others for opinions which he had just renounced himself and 
would accept again whenever they promised preferment. 

t Strype, Book III. Chapter 21.“ He was entertained at the Dean of 
Christ Church his lodging: there they treated him with good fare: they 
got him to Bowls with them.” 
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their views were absolutely essential to the peace of his 
soul, it is not dishonorable to them that they used every 
means to gain him over. Less interest in his conversion 
would have cast,doubt upon their own sincerity. It was 
no common case, and it demanded uncommon effort. 
Many a man’s faith was pinned on his lawn sleeves; 
could they be changed to the coarse serge of a friar, 
priests as well as people might look back wishfully to 
the ancient Mother of Christendom. And had Roman- 
ism been content with this reconciliation to itself, had 
not personal revenge in the queen got the better of mani- 
fest interest, had the heart of the English Reformation 
’ been seen year after year beating under Romish robes, 
in other words, had not Providence made the great Prot- 
estant calamity its signal blessing, all their labor would 
have been rewarded. ‘The recantation was certainly as 
thorough, as public, as fervent, as could be asked. It left 
no loophole for evasion, no possibility of a double mean- 
ing in his words, no constraint upon his hand in the act. 
His last renunciation but one is one of the strongest 
things of the kind in history. “I, Thomas Cranmer, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, do renounce, abhor, and 
detest all manner of heresies and errors of Luther and 
Zwinglius, and all other teachings which are contrary to 
sound and true doctrines. And I believe most constant- 
ly in my heart, and with my mouth I confess one Holy 
and Catholic Church visible, without the which there is no 
salvation, and thereof I acknowledge the Bishop of Rome 
to be supreme head in earth, whom I acknowledge to be 
the highest bishop and pope and Christ’s vicar, unto whom 
all Christian people ought to be subject.” And this was 
followed bya profession of faith in transubstantiation, 
the six sacraments, and purgatory; a frightful falsehood 
closing the declaration: “ God is my witness that I have 
not done this for favor or fear of any person, but willing- 
ly, and of my own mind, as well to the discharge of my 
own conscience as to the instruction of others.” 

‘ One who takes the pains to read his many letters to 
Mary, endeavoring to excuse his own conduct and ap- 
pease her indignation, and then weighs the earnestness 
and energy of his five other recantations,” will conclude 





* One point upon which Mr. Todd has cast some light, or rather darkness, 
is this matter of such numerous recantations. As fuur of them bear date from 
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that Cranmer’s terror made his outcry louder than even 
his enemies asked. But their triumph was complete, had 
they only been content to let him drag his dishonor heav- 
ily into a peaceful grave ; their great antagonist was not 
only fallen, but irretrievably disgraced ; neither learning, 
fame, Protestant associates, prominent position, nor ad- 
vanced years enabling him to face a death of violence 
with serene trust. ‘The weakest woman whom he had 
burnt for believing too much or too little, in one case for 
anticipating by a few months his own opinions, was far 
stronger than this champion of the English Reforma- 
tion." 

No wonder that his wretchedness was intense, when 
he discovered that all this degradation would not open 
his prison-doors ; no wonder that he became the victim 
of remorse, as death breathed its fiery blast upon him; 
that he paced his cell weeping and groaning out, “ I have 
pierced myself with many wounds, I have denied the 
faith”; that he thought himself to have cast away God 
and crucified Christ; that his body wasted, and his 
mind was all but maddened. Had not conscience acted 
in so flagrant a case, we should almost have denied its 
existence. 

Once, in this miserable prostration, the worm turned 
against the heel that crushed it. ‘The Romish party 
were so blinded with success, and so confident of their 
victim’s cowardice, that they dared to bring him into a 
crowded church just before his execution, there to ac- 
knowledge before the multitude his conversion to Rome. 
The meanness, as well as madness, of thus parading 
their conquest, deserved the retribution it received. 





the 14th to the 16th of February, it is very probable, as he suggests, that 
the later ones were signed, because the earlier were rejected as insuflicient. 
Todd’s Vindication, p. 122. We were led to the same view by observing 
that some of these declarations are almost copies of others. 

* It was a fair retort of Cranmer’s most noted victim, Joan Bocher, ** You 
burnt Anne Askew for a bit of bread, and yet you yourself came soon after 
to believe the same doctrine for which you burnt her.” The heresy for 
which Joan herself died is stated to have been the believing “ that Christ 
did not take flesh of the Virgin, because the flesh of the Virgin, being the 
outward man, was sinfully begotten.”” A very dangerous doctrine surely, 
and needing to be stifled as speedily as possible in heretical blood ; espe- 
cially as it was held by an uneducated girl, of no influence, but of blameless 
life! And it was her death-warrant which Cranmer extorted from Kin 
Edward, invoking her blood upon his soul, which some thought fulfilled 
by his own martyrdom. 


* 
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When summoned to address the people, after Dr. Cole’s 
sermon, his voice was choked for some time by tears, 
which moved at last many to weep with him. When he 
commanded himself enough to read what they supposed 
would be a most pitiful plea for life,on the ground of 
his being a reconciled member of their Church, their dis- 
appointment had the sublimity of a Divine judgment. 
“ Now,” said he, at the close of his long harangue, “ I 
come to the great thing that troubleth my conscience 
more than any other thing that ever I said or did in my 
life; and that is the setting abroad of writings contrary 
to the truth. Which here, now, I renounce and refuse, 
as things written with my hand contrary to the truth 
which I thought in my heart, and writ for fear of death, 
and to save my life, if it might be; and that is, all such 
bills which I have written or signed with my own hand 
since my degradation, wherein I have written many things 
untrue. And forasmuch as my hand offended in writ- 
ing contrary to my heart, therefore my hand shall first 
be punished. For, if I may come to the fire, it shall 
first be burned. And as to the Pope, I refuse him as 
Christ’s enemy and Antichrist, with all his false doc- 
trine.” 

His enemies were beside themselves with rage; their 
last engine smote them down with its recoil; the victory 
they had been at so much pains to win was given back 
to their victim at the last moment. All Christendom 
saw that a Protestant was to die because of his opinions. 
As soon as his judges recovered from their amazement, 
they charged him with dissembling. “ Alas!” said he, 
“TI have always been a man that loved plainness, and 
never dissembled till now against the truth, which I am 
most sorry for.” . 

Here the priests and friars broke in upon his discourse, 
dragged him down from his seat, pulled him into the 
street, and hastened, en masse, to the greenwood-stake. 
All his dejection had disappeared, his form was now 
erect, his face radiant, his eye kindled, his strength re- 
newed. It seemed a pleasure to him to remove his 
outer garments, and prepare for the exchange of worlds. 
As fire was set to the green fagots around him, stretch- 
ing forth his right hand he held it in the hottest flame, 
exclaiming, “ This hand hath offended.” As the fire came 
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nearer, he seemed more cheerful; not a groan escaped, 
not any trace of pain, and he was frequently heard to 
say, “ Lord Jesus, receive my soul!” His sufferings 
were soon over. The te8timony of a Romish eyewit- 
ness shows that the spectators were deeply impressed: ~ 
“ Nothing in his life, we may well say, became him like 
the leaving of it.” 

The accounts which have come down to us of the 
effect produced even upon Catholic minds by his exe- 
cution, the fact, too, that many suffered, like Rowland 
Taylor, in districts of the country where they were al- 
most adored, shows to whom we are really indebted for 
the establishment of Protestantism in England. When 
Mary came to the throne, a feeble minority, and those 
chiefly among mechanics and merchants, favored the 
Reformation; when she yielded up the sceptre in death, ~ 
her people were ready to dethrone her, from horror at her 
insane bigotry. No other English Parliament can ever 
be where her first Parliament was, ready to swear alle- 
giance to Romish doctrine and ritual; no other English 
people can be so aroused to the horror of that Romish 
sway which hallowed the spot where the martyrs died for 
perpetual memorial. If Elizabeth found her Commons 
receiving with acclamation the proposal of a Protestant 
Church, it was because Mary had thrown: away the 
opportunity of reconciling her people to her own faith; 
her gloom, her bigotry, her severity, her disregard even of 
Catholic counsel, when it tried to moderate her course, 
alienated the body of the nation from her Church as 
well as herself, and presents one of the finest morals 
upon the suicidal nature of persecution, as well as a 
noble illustration of that Providence which 


“From evil still educes good, 
And better thence in infinite progression.” 
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Art. VI.— HERESY IN ANDOVER SEMINARY.* 


Tue pamphlet whose title we have placed below is 
one of marked significance. We regard it as a decided 
omen,— whether auspicious or not, whether of better 
or worse things to come, our readers can judge for 
themselves, — but which, in a journal designed, like this, 
to note the varying aspects of theology, could not prop- 
erly be overlooked. Its author is a divine of great purity 
and worth, and of long and devoted professional service. 
The person whose position and influence it tends espe- 
cially to affect is an eminent and highly esteemed profes- 
sor, and is among the most eloquent and effective preach- 
ers of his own or any other denomination. ‘The Theolog- 
ical Seminary, for which it expresses deep concern, and 
whose interests it represents as being in jeopardy, is the 
oldest, most richly endowed, and in many respects most 
influential in our country. If to these considerations we 
add the relation it bears and the devotion it breathes to 
the cause of Christian truth and righteousness, — that 
great and general cause which soars above and reaches 
beyond all the lines of demarcation between sects and 
subdivisions of sects, and which all holding the same 
Gospel alike profess to have at heart, —we surely need 
offer no further reasons for the brief notice we now pro- 
pose to take of the Remonstrance before us. 

In order to a just comprehension of its purpose and 
bearings, it is necessary first to glance at some facts in 
the origin and history of the Institution to which it re- 
lates. 

By an act of the Legislature passed in the year 1807, 
the Trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, were au- 
thorized to hold funds for the establishment and support 
of a seminary for theological education. Previously, a 
portion of the resources of that Academy had been ap- 
propriated to aid theological students in pursuing their 
preparatory studies, as the custom then was, with some 
settled clergyman or college professor of divinity. ‘This, 





* A Remonstrance addressed to the Trustees of Phillips Academy, on the 
_ State of the Theological Seminary under their Care, September, 149. By 


Dantet Dana, D. D. Boston: Press of Crocker and Brewster. 1853. 
Svo. pp. 24. 
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among other circumstances, might naturally suggest that 
as a suitable stock on which to ingraft the new institu- 
tion. ‘The means requisite for its commencement, which 
from different sources —in particular by the fostering 
munificence of Bartlett -—— were afterwards largely and 
nobly increased, were forthwith obtained, and it soon 
went into successful operation. Its founders were, no 
doubt, actuated greatly, in their efforts for establish- 
ing it, by a strong sense of the need, then extensively 
felt, of more systematic and thorough preparation of 
young men for the duties of the sacred profession. But 
they were also influenced in no small measure by appre- 
hension of the spread in various parts of New England 
—the eastern sections of Massachusetts especially — 

of what they deemed rank heresy in the shape of Unita- 
rianism. ‘To secure their Seminary from this dreaded 
foe, to preserve it untainted and unharmed by this as 
they believed soul-destroying error, they in the outset 
framed and adopted a Constitution and Statutes, which 


they regarded as an embodiment and safeguard of sound 
orthodoxy. 


“The Constitution [and we here quote from the Remon- 
strance of Dr. Dana, who, as a Trustee of the Institution from 
its beginning, and as having been intimately associated with 
its Founders, might well speak with some assurance] provides 
that every Professor in the Seminary shall be a man of sound 
and orthodox principles, according to the system of doctrines 
denominated the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 
Every Professor must, on the day of his inauguration, publicly 
make and subscribe a solemn declaration of his faith in Divine 
Revelation, and in the doctrines of the Assembly’s Catechism. 
He must solemnly promise to defend and inculcate the Christian 
faith as thus expressed, in opposition to all contrary doctrines 
and heresies. He must repeat the declaration and promise at 
the close of every five years; and should he refuse this, or 
should he teach or embrace any of the proscribed heresies or 
errors, he shall be forthwith removed from office. Such, as you 
well know, are the provisions of the Constitution. ‘The Associ- 
ate Statutes are in perfect accordance. They provide, indeed, 
an additional Creed, but a Creed in entire harmony with the 
Catechism, and nowise designed to supersede or invalidate it. 
Such was the design of the venerable Founders of the Seminary, 
—a design, not only easily understood, but impossible to be mis- 
understood. If there are words in the English language which 
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can make any thing plain, the Founders have made plain and 
undeniable their intention that the doctrines of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, which they viewed as the doctrines of the Bible — 
that these and no other doctrines should be maintained, defended, 
and- propagated through the instrumentality of their Seminary.” 


Now it is plainly stated and strongly argued in the 
Remonstrance, that this Constitution has not had its 
legitimate influence, and not been conformed to in fact 
and spirit by some of the teachers holding office under 
it. It is distinctly declared, that a minority only of the 
preachers who have recently gone forth from their care 
have upheld the doctrines of the cross, and the distine- 
tive principles of the Andover creed, and that this mi- 
nority is steadily decreasing ; also, that doctrinal “ collis- 
ions”—so termed — between different Professors have 
been well known by the students, as well as others, to 
exist, and that such differences have been carried into 
the chapel pulpit; and it is more than hinted, that the 
conservative influence of a former Theological Professor 
was to a great extent supplanted, in the formation of 
doctrinal views among the students, by that of another 
Professor, more popular,‘ brilliant, and radical. As re- 


gards the position of Professor Park, it is stated in the 
following terms : — 


“The present Professor of Christian Theology has, agreeably 
to the Constitution, solemnly declared and subscribed his assent 
to the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, and solemnly engaged to teach them, to the exclusion of 
all opposing doctrines and errors. That Catechism recognizes 
the doctrine of original sin. Is it consistent in the Professor to 
hold and teach that our nature is not sinful, and that original sin 
is not sin? What though it be admitted, in the case of infants, 
that they need atonement and regeneration, in order to enter 
heaven? Are not atonement and regeneration, where there is 
no sin, obviously supernumerary and absurd? The Catechism 
recognizes a Regeneration, involving a real renovation by the 
Holy Spirit, and a restoration of the divine image. Is it consist- 
ent to hold and teach that Regeneration consists in a change in 
the balance of the susceptibilities ; or in a change from sinful 
action to holy action; or even in a change from a nature [not 
sinful] inclining to sinful acts, to a nature [not holy] inclining to 
holy acts ? , 

‘* The Catechism brings distinctly to view a covenant made by 
God with Adam, the father of the race ; a covenant including all 
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his posterity. Can it be consistent, in a Professor who has taken 
the Catechism as his creed, to explode the doctrine, by teaching 
that there is no evidence of any covenant of works between God 
and Adam, as the father of the race; or with Adam, including 
his posterity? The Catechism declares an Atonement, such 
as involves a full satisfaction made by the Redeemer to the of- 
fended law and justice of God. It speaks of Christ as ‘ under- 
going the wrath of God,’ (meaning, the manifestations of his 
wrath,) ‘and the cursed death of the cross.’ With what con- 
sistency can a Professor, who has declared his adhesion to the 
Catechism, maintain that it cannot be said that Christ’s passive 
obedience frees us from punishment ; and that, in the case of the 
penitent, the demands of the law are evaded or waived ? In 
fine, the Catechism declares most explicitly, that we are justified 
by the righteousness of Christ, imputed to us, and received by 
faith. Where, then, is the consistency of maintaining that Christ 
needed obedience for himself, and could not perform a work of 
supererogation for others ; that if Christ obeyed the law for us, 
we need not obey it ourselves, for that the law does not require 
two obediences ; neither, in this case, is there any grace in 
our pardon ; that Christ’s obedience being imputed to us, in- 
volves a double absurdity, &c. If, in one sentence, or rather . 
the limb of a sentence in the Catechism, there is found a double 
absurdity, what a mass of absurdities must be chargeable on . 
the whole system. Yet the Professor has solemnly received it 
as his creed.” 


The views here attributed to Professor Park are, we 
think, fairly drawn from his published writings, and from 
what is generally understood to be the tenor of his 
preaching and instruction. At the delivery and on a 
careful reading of his Convention Sermon, there seemed 
to us to be in it a pervading vein of thought and tone 
of feeling, widely varying from both the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution under which he holds office. Be- 
neath the brilliant rhetoric, the glowing imagery, and the 
stirring train of sentiment, we conceived — if we did not 
actually discern—a mind far from at ease, in view of 
the harsher features and rigid requirements of the system 
of theological teaching to which it was obliged to con- 
form. When he spoke of “a confession of faith, over 
which, in my deliberate perusal, I stagger and am at my 
wit's end,” a feeling nearly akin to sympathy rose within 
us, heightened not a little by the fear that the words might 
too truly picture the author’s frequent official experience. 
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And when he said, “The impassioned heart recoils 
from a contradiction no more than the war-horse of Job 
starts back from the battle-field,’” we were somehow, pos- 
sibly by our impressions of the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties he must encounter in attempting to reconcile his 
speculations with his creed, led to recur to another 
illustration he elsewhere borrows from Scripture, — that 
of Samson grinding in the prison-house of Gaza. In 
the controversy between him and Professor Hodge of 
Princeton, he appears to us to have effected nothing in 
the way of substantiating his orthodoxy, if that is to be 
judged by the Andover creed. Indeed, apart from his 
assailing some of its chief and distinguishing articles, 
we should have little confidence in or hope for his sound- 
ness of faith as tested by that, were it only for the ground 
he takes in favor of theological progress. He says, in 
an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, the last year :— 
“ New England Theology is Calvinism in an improved 
form. It does not pretend to be a perfect system. Both 
Edwards and Hopkins reiterated the wish and hope, that 
their successors would add to the improvements which 
the Genevan faith had already received.” Now this im- 
proving the form, or substance either, of Calvinism, is 
not an easy, hardly a practicable thing. Calvinism has 
been compared to an arch, from which if you remove the 
smallest stone the whole tumbles in pieces. At least, 
when undertaken to be refined and improved, and set out 
on a progressive career, it may be compared to the 
launching of a ship, which is effected only by striking 
away some of the blocks which support it. Its sound- 
ness and consistency, if not its identity, will be gone and 
lost. ‘The breach already existing between the strict and 
the liberal constructionists of the Andover Platform will, 
therefore, tend to widen rather than diminish, unless a 
strong reaction, altogether different from what is to be 
expected, should take place, and bring the wanderers 
back to a literal, or, we should rather say, actual com- 
pliance with its requisitions and principles. 

How far that breach shall extend, or in what results 
the differences now existing will terminate, we pretend 
not to predict. We have no-disposition, certainly, to 
question the conscientiousness of any of the parties con- 
cerned. But if words are to have a meaning, and the 
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words of the Constitution are to retain any thing like the 
sense in which they were used by the Founders of the 
Seminary, it is clear that a point may be arrived at and 
is not unlikely, at no very distant period, to be reached, at 
which the grave question shall be raised, whether the funds 
with which it was endowed have not been forfeited to their 
natural inheritors. Dr. Dana, in his Remonstrance to the 
Trustees, does not shrink from thus explicitly stating this 
liability :—-“ We have received from the Founders am- 
ple funds, together with the Constitution, Statutes, and 
Creed. If the latter be preserved inviolate, the former 
remain with us of course. If they are violated or dis- 
regarded, the funds are forfeited, and may be lost. In 
proof of this momentous point, 'I refer to the Constitu- 
tion itself, in which the Founders explicitly declare that 
they give tothe Trustees their buildings and fund, ‘ on the 
express condition that the Institution be for ever conducted 
and governed by them and their successors, in conformity 
to the principles and regulations of their Constitution, ” 
If the catastrophe here foreshadowed ever should, by neg- 
ligence or necessity, — by the faults or errors of men, — 
overtake this cherished and important Institution, we trust 
that its numérous friends would rally for its recovery, 
and make it more useful and stable than before, and se- 
cure its greater stability as well as usefulness by ridding 
it for ever of the false principle of thraldom to a human 
and antiquated creed, which lies at its basis, and threat- 
ens the safety of its very foundations. Thus would a 
temporary evil be turned to a permanent good, and all 
the loss incurred be vastly overbalanced by the lasting 
gain accruing to religion and man. 

‘That the fundamental principle with which the Found- 
ers of the Andover Seminary set out —that of making 
conformity to a certain set of opinions as its life-blood and 
essential to its existence — was a wrong and pernicious 
one, was clearly seen at the time, and has been proved 
so by reason and experience. Immediately after their 
adoption of it in the new Institution, it was analyzed 
and denounced in a searching and powerful article in 
the Monthly Anthology ;— the writer indignantly, and 
also prophetically of the difficulties which have occa- 
sioned the Remonstrance, declaring, “ You may make 
men use the same words, but it is beyond your power 
VOL. LV. — ATH. S. VOL. XX. NO. I. 
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to give them the same ideas.” A few years after, on 
application being made to the Legislature for a grant 
of power to the Trustees to hold additional funds, that 
body would seem to have partaken of the general alarm 
for religious freedom and the security of the rights of 
conscience, which were felt to have been invaded by the 
Andover Constitution, — as a provision was annexed to 
the grant, that every student should be protected in the 
free exercise of his faith. This was in 1813, only five or 
six years after the Seminary went into operation, — when 
our legislators seem to have been aroused to secure to 
the students — what they had failed in the original charter 
to do for the professors — the untrammelled right of free 
inquiry. Professor Stuart, a few years later, in a dedi- 
catory address, said: “ We are aware that this arrange- 
ment [subscription to a creed by the Visitors and Profes- 
sors, and by these last every five years] has excited much 
animadversion”; and then, singularly enough, places 
the right of the Founders to require this on the ground 
of Christian liberty. ‘That the ‘Trustees have not been 
insensible to some of the claims of that liberty appears 
from the fact, that several years ago they passed an 
act exempting the Professors of the Assoeiate Founda- 
tion, constituting the majority of the Professors, from 
subscribing the Assembly’s Catechism ; — though strong 
reasons are given in the Remonstrance against the legali- 
ty of this proceeding. It is not strange that compassion 
should have risen above loyalty to their Constitution, in 
inducing them to remove, as far as with any show of 
reason they could, the intellectual and moral dangers, the 
constraint, apprehension, suspicions, temptations, which 

ther about subjection to creeds of human device. 
Think of a violence done to the soul, of which the bed 
of Procrustes— on which the limbs that were too long 
for it were lopped off, and those too short were stretched 
to the requisite length —is a faint illustration! Think 
of a mind of rare endowments, panting for knowledge, 
most earnest to receive and communicate, in largest 
measures, of divine truth, — inspired from without by the 
noblest influences of nature, amid the free air, magnifi- 
cent prospects, an almost boundless horizon, with richly 
stored libraries to allure to and aid at once the freest and 
profoundest investigations, face to face, daily and hourly, 
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with a chosen band of youths, who are aspiring to the 
heights of all excellence, and longing to imbibe a sub- 
lime faith and an all-conquering love, — living and mov- 
ing amid all the impulses, excitements, triumphs, objects, 
and limitless prospects, of the present age, — in this high 
noon of the nineteenth century, — with all its light of 
liberty, knowledge, art, philanthropy, religion ; — think 
of such a mind, at such a time, and under such circum- 
stances, bound, so long as it retains its place of power 
and usefulness, to a quinquennial assent to a system of 
doctrines framed two centuries ago by fallible men, that 
lived in a time, compared with the present, of gross dark- 
ness and ignorance, and teeming with all sorts of errors 
and superstitions! ‘This is not fancy merely, but fact; 
and4t presents a living illustration of the inconsistency 

and folly, the absurdity, nay, cruelty, of all attempts, in 
' theological schools, and churches too, to bind the present 
and coming generations to the uninspired and in many re- 
spects inferior wisdom of those which are past and gone. 
It is in no spirit of irreverence, that we so speak of the 
past. Neither would we be wanting in just appreciation 
of the learning and labors of many who have studied 
and toiled under undue spiritual restraints. We desire 
to welcome the light of truth and love from whatever 
quarter it may come, even though its rays shine from 
behind the bars by which men have sought to confine 
the immortal intellect. Still the free air is better beyond 
comparison than the atmosphere of a prison-house, and 
the light of the sun more to be desired than any reflected 
or earthly light. Wholesome checks there are and must 
be to the inquiries pursued on sacred as on all other sub- 
jects. We are not insensible to the deplorable evils at- 
tendant on the train of reckless speculation. We are 
ready, however, to ask for the inquirer in religion, as 
in every thing else, that he be freed from every weight 
not absolutely imposed by reason, conscience, and the 
word of God, — that he have a fair and open field; and 
we feel assured that in such alone can the highest tri- 
umphs be won. 

C.F. T 
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Art, VIIl.—THE DOCTRINE OF REGENERATION.* 


Wirutin the last few years a vast deal has been writ- 
tea and spoken by Liberal Christians about the need of 
a truly Christian Theology, a Science of Religion built 
upon the facts and assurances of Scripture and illus- 
trated by the experiences of the human heart,a Theology 
rather positive than negative. A conviction, which can 
never have been utterly lacking, has of late gained more 
strength and a wider prevalence, that true progress must 
in the end be fulfilment rather than destruction; that al- 
though the builder may give some days to the removal 
of rubbish, he must come at last to the work of construc- 
tion or of reconstruction, and pile upon the broad and 
strong foundation the fair and stately walls. We long to 
believe more, not less, than our fathers, to gather from the - 
disclosures of the great Teacher a deeper and richer 
faith, and we are satisfied that we have missed the way, 
if what we call progress leads only to a highly illumi- 
nated, but cold deism. We are no more inclined than 
ever to accept the Catechisms of Trent or of Westmin- 
ster; it would be strange if we were, at a time when the 
allegiance of many who have been their stoutest advo- 
cates is so plainly declining. But we do long to realize 
more entirely our long-cherished aim, and to increase the 
number and importance of our Christian affirmations. 
These are the most precious fruits of Christian study, 
the best “ apologies” for Christianity, the best safeguards 
against that shallow rationalism, which visits the Church 
like a periodical epidemic, just as in the days of barba- 
tism and bloodshed, when the culture of the fields was 
neglected, the pestilence followed the famine. Our po- 
sition, like every thing of the earth, has had its disad- 
vantages and its sore perils. It would be idle to claim 
that nothing but good has come of the Liberal movement. 
But on the whole, we have no reason to be dissatisfied ; 
and if we have made no progress it has not been for lack 
of opportunities. Freedom we have had, under the in- 
evitable and blessed restraint of Gospel authority, free- 





* Regeneration. By Epmunp H. Sears. Printed for the American, 
Unitarian Association. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1853. 12mo. 
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dom providentially controlled ;— could we have asked 
any thing more? He must have had only the least pos- 
sible love of the truth, who has ever felt himself hindered 
in our communion from seeking it in every direction. 
Certainly the friends of the old way have no cause to 
complain of barriers set up on their side to cut off advan- 
ces, for amongst our much esteemed writers and preach- 
ers have been men who from first to last have inclined to 
that old way. Broad Christian statements, which recog- 
nize, though they do not attempt to explain dogmatically, 
the mysteries of life and of the Gospel, are not only tol- 
erated, but favored, amongst us. Now this is a condi- 
tion of things which is eminently favorable to reverential 
Christian inquiry, and many cheering signs indicate that 
this inquiry will issue in a practical Christian Theology, 
fitted, not to perplex the intellect, but to strengthen the 
heart. 

Sometimes, when there has been much urgent plead- 
ing for a Theology, the rejoinder has been, “ Go and make 
one; let us have a specimen of the thing which is so 
much desired.” ‘There was wisdom in the requisition, 
and the book by Mr. Sears, to which we are calling at- 
tention, and others that might be named, are proofs that 
men every way competent to the task are nobly endeav- 
oring to meet the demand. And according to our hope, 
the new work is done in a new, fresh way ; the life and 
vigor of original and earnest laborers separate the results 
from the dreary order of fossil relics. The thoughts 
breathe and the words burn again. The imagination 
is called into exercise, not to furnish substitutes for truth, 
but to clothe everlasting verities in new and fair forms, 
according to the wants of the present day. 

We do not hesitate to appeal to this treatise on Re- 
generation as a most encouraging fact. Here is some- 
thing done, and well done, in the best possible direction. 
Here is a book which deserves to be read because of its 
wisdom, and which is sure to be read because of its 
attractiveness. Without being shallow, it is practical 
and intelligible, and whilst it is admirable for its affluent 
rhetoric and its beautiful illustrations, it is distinguished 
for clearness of statement and breadth of view, and is 
no mere piece of fine, but meaningless, aimless writing. 


After a careful perusal of the book, we can safely say that 
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we are moved to commend it, and earnestly too, not be- 
cause it is “ printed for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion,” but because it seems to us so thoroughly wise and 
earnest. We are persuaded that multitudes in so-called 
Orthodox circles, if only the work comes under their no- 
tice, will pass the same sentence upon it, and will affirm, 


not by way of complaisance and compliment, that they. 


hold thus much to be the meaning and essential element 
of Orthodoxy in the matter of Regeneration. Our read- 
ers must study the book for themselves. If they have 
any capacity for growth, they will grow thereby. We 
can give them no idea of its elevated and elevating tone 
or of its exceeding beauty, but if they will bear this in 
mind, we will endeavor to trace the outlines of the plan, 
and bring to their notice the leading trains of thought. 
The contents of the book are distributed into three 
grand divisions, “ The Natural Man,” the being to be 
changed or regenerated; “The Spiritual Nature,” the 
Holy Spirit, within us and around us; “ The New Man,” 
the details of that procedure through which the spiritual is 
made to pervade and hallow the natural, and man is born 
again. With the Origin of Evil as an ultimate question, 
the author has no concern; he has wisely avoided that 
perpetual rock of shipwreck, as he has many others. * But 
he does properly ask how there came to be so much evil 
in us, because the origin of evil studied to this extent 
may suggest a way of deliverance, — because, if we can 
learn through what law it came, we may learn through 
what law it shall go, and because the subject is presented 
to us in the Bible under this aspect. The first chapter 
describes the two theories of human nature from which 
the author dissents, on the one hand the doctrine of the 
Westminster divines, on the other hand that of Pelagius, 
the former affirming that, having all sinned in Adam, we 
inherited from him sin properly so called; the latter 
maintaining that in this respect we are entirely discon- 
nected from the past, and bring with us into the world 
pure natures, and are perverted by the evil circumstances 
that meet us at our coming. Both of these views failing 
to satisfy, we are brought to yet another, — that whilst 
“hereditary sin or transmitted guilt is an idea which 
cannot be conceived without conflict of thought, or ex- 
pressed but in terms of self-contradiction,” yet “ trans- 
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missive dispositions and proclivities to evil, coming down 
along a line of tainted ancestry, and gathering strength 
and volume on their way by every generation that trans- 
mits them, is a fact that is universal, and so an irreversi- 
ble law of human descent.” If we look at the race, we 
find it not one, as it should be, but divided, and each 
part is corrupt,— shall we not say degenerate? We 
find, moreover, that each race has its type, its prominent 
qualities, its distinguishing marks, and that these are 
steadily transmitted. Only gradually does education 
modify these peculiarities, and it can do no more than 
modify them. ‘This law of descent is seen in the deg- 
radation of species human and merely animal, in the 
transgressions of fathers visited upon the minds and 
the bodies of children “ unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions,” in transmitted family peculiarities of mind and 
feature. 

Is it said, that evil in us is but the voluntary perversion 
of natural good? Let it be noticed in reply, that we fipd 
such a destruction of the right balance and true harmony 
of our faculties, such an exaltation of the baser over the 
nobler part, as constitutes real depravity ; and, moreover, 
acquired and transmitted evil instincts, and, yet again, 
depraved affections, for example, pleasure in the inflic- 
tion of pain, which cannot be regarded as the perversions 
of any thing good. Furthermore, we have the testimon 
of consciousness to the fact of depravity. Childhood is 
next questioned, and is seen to present the germs of evil 
as wellasof good. The fear of death is then adduced in 
testimony to the sting of death which is sin. 


*¢ This calamity is peculiar to man. The inferior tribes know 
nothing of it. They obey the laws of their life, and so they 
have no dread of what is to come. The lamb gambols alike 
through the green pastures or to the place of slaughter. Up to 
the last flutter of her wings, the bird ceases not to trill her matins 
upon the air. But the only immortal being upon the earth lives in 
dread of death. The only being to whom death is an impossi- 
bility, fears every day that it will come.”— p. 47. 


‘* And how mysterious are the shapes in which the spoiler 
appears! He comes not like an angel of peace, but seizes his 
victim as his prey. He comes in a grisly train of diseases and 
sufferings, the seeds of which the infant brings with him into the 
world. Yes, the infant that never knew sin has the tender fibres 
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of his frame torn by the destroyer, and the death-agonies are 
received with the very boon of existence. ” — p. 48. 


** Can it be said that a human nature which has all this inherit- 
ance of disease, suffering, and immortality, has the soundness of 
its primal state, and that no taint has fallen upon it ? ”’— p. 48. 

“* This flesh which we wear is the foliage of an unseen and 
an immortal life, and there is no reason why it should not fall 
away in its season, still and peaceful as autumn leaves, that this 
interior life may flower forth anew in the glories of unending 
spring. ‘There is no reason why it should not steal on the 
decaying senses without a pang, so that while the mortal fades 
away, the immortal appears, one waxing as the other is waning, 
every entrance into the spirit-world being with a train of light 
lingering on the mind, sweet and mellow as that which rests on 
the hills at eventide.” — pp. 49, 50. 


Passing now toa famous passage in the Epistle to 
the Romans, we gather the doctrine, that as sin brought 
all into the fear and horror of death, so the Gospel can 
reljeve us all from that dread ; that as the first man began 
the work of ruin by beginning to sin, as the descent be- 
gan with him, so the ascent began with Christ-; and thus, 
with a vindication of the law of descent, as a law of 
good as well as a law of evil, the First Part closes. 

We turn now toa more cheering side of man and of his 
life. The human being is made in the image of God. 
He is fitted to enjoy the Divine Influence, general, always, 
everywhere and for all, special in the Church of the Son 
of God. We are ever encompassed by this mysterious 
Presence ; sometimes the eager soul pierces with its sharp 
gaze the thin veils of sense, and sees heavenly visions. 
In childhood, heavenly affections stir in the heart, and in 
obedience to the Divine cammand, and under the Divine 
blessing, they are transmuted from natural into spiritual 
qualities. Often the cleansing stream which bursts 
forth amidst the defilements of mature life may be 
traced back to a sweet fountain in the young child’s 
heart, and memory is blessed of God as an instrument 
of conversion. The Saviour was once a child, and conse- 
crated childhood. As days are added and clouds rise in 
our sky, the Spirit of God is light in our darkness, and 
makes us long for the true light. Thus, though we have 
no original goodness, we have an original capacity for 
goodness, and by a profound acknowledgment of God, 
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the Enlightener, and through a daily dependence upon 
him, we shall increase in spiritual and moral stature. 

What, then, have we in human nature? Three 
classes of qualities: 1st. That which is wholly evil; 
2d. That which is good or evil according to the ends 
which it seeks or promotes; 3d. The capacities by virtue 
of which we receive the Divine light and life. Fail to 
take the last of these three into your estimate, and you 
can prophesy for man only ruin; but who, save the most 
unmitigated theorist, can omit it? Is not the difference 
between the old waning orthodoxy and this view mainly 
here, — that this allows as a possibility, though a possibil- 
ity not often realized, a regeneration begun in childhood, 
and does not condemn the child to a long and dreary 
orphanage? And now, partly to gather up results 
already attained, and partly to advance towards fresh 
conclusions, we commence “ Part Third,” and ask, What 
does Regeneration imply ? 

1st. “ A reception of the Divine life”; 2d. “ A restora- 
tion of the natural powers and affections to their appro- 
priate service”; 3d. “ A cleansing away of all hereditary 
corruption.” ‘These aims reached, we enter into life, 
into heaven; these aims missed, we enter into death, 
into hell, be it in the body or out of the body. As char- 
acteristics of this change from death to life, we find an 
entire change of motives, a new kind of worship, hearty, 
not formal, God being our life and joy, a change even 
in our features and in the aspects of nature, and more- 
over a new morality. And the means are, an earnest 
choice between God and mammon; a clear conscious- 
ness of duty ; a wise use of those self-revealings which 
come to us through temptations and _ trials, — mak- 
ing the strong sensible of their weakness, and con- 
vincing those who fancy that they are whole of their 
need of a physician ; temptations and trials of Divine 
appointment, not those which are devised by ourselves, 
and which prevent self-knowledge; a scrutiny of the 
heart in its spontaneous workings; an earnest, reverent 
heeding and study of Divine revelations, immediate and 
mediate, inward and outward, in the sou] and in his- 
tory, — Divine revelations, unobstructed by any human 
devices whatever, — Divine revelations interpreted by our 
experience, which alone supplies the key that unlocks the 
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golden gate; furthermore, conflicts, struggles to obey ; 
yet again, a faithful employment of the ministry of the 
Mediator, the Divine Man who joins heaven to earth, the 
inmost principle of whose natural being was the efflu- 
ence of the Divine nature, who departed from his 
Church in outward presence that he might all the more 
fill it with his Spirit, («Jf Igo not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you,” and “ Much more, we shall be 
saved by his life,’)—the New Spirit which renovates 
society, the “ Holy Ghost and Fire,” the Mediator, espe- 
cially the tempted Mediator, the Christ who was willing 
to enter into our depraved nature, (a fact which is proof 
enough that there can be no sin in having a depraved 
nature,) and gives us a human example, and in other 
ways advances thereby his great work of Redemption. 
In short, through him we have at-one-ment, reconcilia- 
tion, not subsiitution, which is unscriptural and would 
have saved no suffering, but would only have transferred 
it from the guilty to the innocent ; reconciliation, and not 
merely an expression of the Divine hatred of sin, though 
the cross does express this, and our own hearts respond 
to the lesson ; reconciliatiun, through some satisfaction 
of the claims of the Divine order, and by giving us in 
Christ, through processes which baffle our minds, but 
are clear enough to our hearts, a true spirit of peace. 
We are sustained by faith in him, no matter how ex- 
plained. 

And so we have as the end of all a new heavens and a 
new earth, realized through a repentance which is more 
than a godly sorrow, even its great result, a sorrow that 
has issued in a new life. 


‘‘ From this exposition of the nature of repentance, a lesson 
comes to us which is most important and solemn. There is a 
constant tendency in the unregenerate heart, to seek some sub- 
stitute for the new creation, in obtainitig Divine favor and par- 
don. Sometimes it is a mystic faith, sometimes it is mystic 
emotion, but all ending short of new moralities. Hence the 
pernicious habit of delay in religion, under the delusive idea that 
the regenerate man is a sudden and miraculous creation out of 
nothing, never.considering, that not only a new heaven is to be 
created, but also ‘a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” There is a class of mental exercises known as ‘ death- 
bed repentances,’ the nature and efficacy of which may now 
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be pretty clearly distinguished. We know, for we have seen, 
the spiritualizing influence of sickness upon the heart and char- 
acter. We have stood by the bed of death, when the spirit 
seemed unclothed gradually and gently, as by an angel’s softest 
touch, and finally passed away like a wave scarcely breaking 
upon the immortal shores. But what we now refer to is the 
sudden and radical change that is supposed to take place in 
impenitent men who have postponed the claims of God and the 
angel-call, when thought and feeling are deemed a sufficient 
equivalent for a new life. It is evident enough that even godly 
sorrow could not now become repentance. Character can no 
more be built on thought and feeling, than a house can be 
built on air. Prayer may be fervent, but prayer at that hour 
can only be spoken, not acted. Penitence may be deep, but it 
cannot be turned into fact. Truth may be contemplated, but it 
cannot crystallize into conduct. Good purposes may be formed, 
but they cannot go into execution. Once the feet might have 
moved swift on the errands of love, once the hand was strong to 
do its work. But the feet will not now bear up their load, and 
‘the graceful right hand has lost its cunning.” God may bend 
over him the new heavens, from which shine the eternal stars, 
and may breathe around him celestial ethers that play into his 
heart, but the new earth cannot now be formed out of them, and 
without both no man is a new creation. So that the dying man 
wakes up unchanged among spiritual realities, his baseless im- 
aginations all vanished like the fast-fading hues of sunset clouds, 
when the blackness of night is all that remains. No truth is 
ours till the arm has given it a local habitation, and no emotion 
passes into a permanent frame until it determines into principle. 
No thedlogy is saving that is not worked, no man is in the wa 
to heaven who is not in the way of a good and a useful life. 
From a disregard of these truths, how many have sought 
heaven in vain through ‘ imputed righteousness,’ and how many 
churches have become dead, and left high and dry on the 
barren downs, while the stream of history is sweeping by ! 
Faith becomes separated from life, having no connection with 
week-day affairs, and the Church stands in the midst of society, 
having nu more living relations with its business than the bones 
that slumber beneath its chancel-floors.” — pp. 236 — 238. 


We have endeavored to give some faint idea of the 
course of thought in this truly admirable book, and shall 
be content if we have succeeded in calling the attention 
of our readers to its glowing pages. It opens questions 
that might employ our minds and hearts during a much 
longer life than it has pleased God to appoint for us. It 
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brings before our mental vision much that can be con- 
templated only with extreme pain. It deals mainly in 
facts, and as it seeks, after a true scientific method, to 
build upon these, they could not be understated or 
smoothed over. ‘There they are in our being, in our 
characters, in our lives, in our world; what shall we say 
of them? Evil as we see and feel ourselves to be, so 
early too in life, shall we say that we came with just this 
being from God, or are there reasons for a belief that a 
large measure of these fearful proclivities have been ac- 
cumulated by human unfaithfulness? If the latter, then 
so much of the evil that is in the world is traced to man, 
collectively, if not individually, and the mystery, though 
not.cleared up, is somewhat relieved. Moreover, there is 
a bright as well as a dark side of the’picture. If we can- 
not blind our eyes to the evil that is within us, neither 
can we fail to recognize that moral power which is the 
exact measure of moral responsibility. If it is true that 
we are born into a dark world, it is equally true that 
“ heaven lies about us in our infancy.” If we cannot be 
saved by “ education,” a drawing out of what is within 
us, we must add thereto trust and prayer. And who 
will not thank God for a life, the prime necessity of 
which is a most unqualified reliance upon the Spirit that 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son ? 

Readers who have been at all familiar with the writ- 
ings of the great Swedish theologian will recognize an 
element of Swedenborgianism in this treatise. We are 
not sure that this influence has been altogethér happy in 
determining the forms and expressions of thought. We 
fear that a portion of the illustrations which are due to 
this habit of meditation will for some minds rather ob- 
scure than explain the essential meaning. But neverthe- 
less, we could not spare the pure and elevated religious 
spirit, which, quite as much as any turns of expression, 
reminds us of the “ New Church,” and we are satisfied 
that our author has committed himself in his investiga- 
tions to no human master, but to that ‘Teacher whose 
large Gospel contains the peculiar truths of each sect 
and the favorite doctrines of each theologian. 


R. E. 
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Art. VII. — THE CRUSADES.* 


Tuoveu originally published more than thirty years 
since, M. Michaud’s History of the Crusades is now, we 
believe, first presented to the public in an English dress. 
It is a work of considerable ability and great research, 
and is written with clearness and general impartiality. 
But it is somewhat deficient in the graces of style, lacks 
firmness of grasp and breadth of view, and is, upon the 
whole, inferior to the historical works of more recent 
French writers. It opens with a brief sketch of the his- 
tory and political condition of Palestine previously to 
the Crusades, and then, taking up the main topic, traces 
the history of those remarkable enterprises through all 
their various stages until the downfall of the Christian 
empire in the East and the gradual-extinction of the 
crusading spirit. Following this narrative portion of the 
work is a chapter of reflections on the state of Europe 
and the progress of society during the Crusades ; and at 
the end is a voluminous Appendix of illustrative docu- 
ments, and a copious Index. Numerous foot-notes are 
also given throughout the volumes, in confirmation of the 
statements in the text; and every important fact men- 
tioned is supported by a reference to the original au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Robson, the translator, has prefixed a feebly writ- 
ten Preface and a biographical notice of the author, and 
has also added a number of unimportant notes. But it 
must be confessed, his editorial labors are not entitled to 
much praise. His translation, on the contrary, is open 
to considerable critical censure both for its inelegance 
and its frequent inaccuracy. It abounds in Gallicisms 
and verbal infelicities, and is apparently the production 
of a writer who is neither the master of his own vernac- 
ular tongue nor altogether a competent French scholar. 
Still he deserves the thanks of English readers for under- 
taking the translation of a voluminous and elaborate 
work, which has hitherto been known to comparatively 
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few persons. With these remarks we would take re- 
spectful leave of M. Michaud’s work, and proceed to 
lay before our readers a brief sketch of the wars which 
he has commemorated, and of the results that flowed 
from them. 

From a very early period in the history of the Church, 
as is well known, pilgrims from different parts of Eu- 
rope had sought the shores of Palestine, that they might 
personally visit the places consecrated by the labors and 
sufferings of Christ and his Apostles. With the growth 
of superstition and the decline of our religion from its 
primitive simplicity, these pilgrims had greatly increased 
in number; and instead of regarding their journey mere- 
ly as the means of gratifying a pious curiosity, they had 
begun to view it as an act of penance fit to blot out the 
memory of many sins. “In an age so ignorant,” as 
Burke observes, “it was natural that men should think a 
great deal in religion depended upon the very scene 
where our redemption was accomplished.” Accordingly, 
in the dark period of the tenth and eleventh centuries these 
pilgrimages had come to be considered so meritorious, 
that the thoughts of nearly every awakened sinner were 
turned towards the Holy Land, as the one chosen spot 
where he might expiate his offences. Added to this, a 
general belief amongst all classes that the end of the 
world was at hand, served to increase the inclination to 
visit Jerusalem; and thither men and women directed 
their anxious steps in throngs. At first they had experi- 
enced few obstacles in their way other than those natu- 
rally incident to distant and protracted journeys in the 
Middle Ages. But much about the time that such mul- 
titudes began to pour into Judea, the sovereignty of near- 
ly the whole of Asia Minor passed into the hands of the 
Turks. Unlike their Arab predecessors, the new masters 
of the land were less avaricious than bigoted; and for a 
general system of petty plunder they substituted a gen- 
eral system of tyranny and outrage well calculated to 
excite and embitter. With the natural disposition of 
travellers to magnify the wonders they have seen and the 
perils through which they have passed, the pilgrims took 
little pains upon their return to undervalue the hardships 
they had experienced. ‘The monasteries and the palaces 
of Western Europe were filled with their complaints ; 
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and a spirit was quickly aroused which needed only en- 
couragement to burst in fury upon the misbelievers. 
Such encouragement was soon to be afforded, and new 
fuel added by a skilful hand to this flaming zeal. 

Among those who had visited Jerusalem was a French 
monk of obscure origin, but whose name was destined 
to fill a large place in history. Peter the Hermit had 
been a soldier; but in an age when the characters of 
priest and warrior were so often united, he readily passed 
from the pursuit of arms to the practice of the most rigid 
rules of a religious life. Though he soon gained a high 
reputation for sanctity by the frequency of his prayers 
and the strictness of his fasts, he yet felt that he could 
only hope for the remission of his sins after a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre; and thither he, too, bent his 
course with the multitude. In Jerusalem, he personally 
experienced the insults heaped upon the pilgrims; and 
in conversation with the Patriarch he heard many tales 
to arouse the military spirit that only lay dormant within 
him. Filled with indignation at what he saw and heard, 
he determined to arouse the Christians of Europe to a 
sense of the injuries inflicted upon their Asiatic brethren ; 
and by his suggestion the venerable prelate wrote letters 
to the Pope and the princes of Western Europe, unfold- 
ing the sad tale of the dangers that environed the true 
veliever in Palestine, and soliciting their aid. Upon his 
return to Europe, the Hermit sought an interview with 
the Pope, and, communicating to him the letters of which 
he was the bearer, zealously urged the cause of the East- 
ern Christians. Urban the Second, who then swayed 
the destinies of the Church, had been a disciple and fol- 
lower of Hildebrand, and still pursued the policy which 
that great Pontiff had marked out. He remembered that, 
among the mighty projects which that capacious intellect 
had meditated within the silent walks of Cluny, and 
which became the groundwork of his policy when he 
ascended the papal throne, a union of the Christian na- 
tions against the Mohamimedans had held a prominent 
place. Cherishing this recollection, and animated by a 
spirit somewhat akin to that of his predecessor, Urban 
gave a ready ear to the words of Peter and the solicita- 
tions of the Patriarch’s letter. At the close of their in- 
terview, Peter’s request was granted ; and he was directed 
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to set about the work of uniting the princes and people 
of Europe in the prosecution of a holy war against the 
Turks. 

In the midst of the enthusiasm created by his preach- 
ing, Urban summoned a general council to meet at Pla- 
centia, which was followed by a second council at Cler- 
mont, and both of which were largely attended by the 
highest dignitaries in the Church. In the latter assembly 
the war was fully determined upon, and all the steps ne- 
cessary to secure its enthusiastic prosecution were at 
once taken. “ Every means,” says Hallam, “was used 
to excite an epidemical frenzy, the remission of penance, 
the dispensation from those practices of self-denial which 
superstition imposed or suspended at pleasure, the abso- 
lution of all sins, and the assurance of eternal felicity.” 
Thus inspired by the head of the Church on earth with 
promises of future bliss, and by those lower appeals. 
which are addressed to the avarice and ambition of men, 
multitudes from every walk in life hastened to join the 
standard of the cross, and to place upon their garments 
the sign of their allegiance. 

So eager were many to enter at once upon the war, 
that a vast and almost uncounted throng, refusing to 
wait for the knights and princes who had assumed the 
cross, placed themselves under the leadership of Peter the 
Hermit and of a Burgundian gentleman, known in his- 
tory as Walter the Penniless. Setting out upon their 
march in the spring of 1096, they begged and fought 
their way through Hungary and Bulgaria, in the midst 
of constant misfortunes, until they reached Constantino- 
ple, a miserable fragment of what they had been when 
they left the banks of the Rhine. By the want of skilland 
forethought on the part of their leaders, and by their own 
imprudence, they had been reduced, it is said, to about 
one third of their original number. Still they had lost 
little of their former zeal; and after recruiting their 
strength under the walls of Constantinople, they deter- 
mined to pass over into Asia Minor. They had scarcely 
crossed the Bosphorus, however, before they were met by 
the Turks and almost totally annihilated, in a single bat- 
tle ; and of the whole army only three thousand escaped 
to tell the mournful fate of their companions. Such 
was the speedy and disastrous issue of this ill-devised 
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prelude to the first Crusade. But it did not delay for a 
moment the preparations that were making for the de- 
parture of the great army, or quench any portion of the 
general enthusiasm. Men were more anxious, indeed, 
than ever, to avenge the injuries that had been inflicted 
upon the Eastern Christians, and to that long-cherished 
sentiment they added a determination to wipe out the 
disgrace of this signal defeat. 

The army which now took the field was composed of 
very different materials from the undisciplined and tu- 
multuous throng who followed Peter the Hermit and 
Walter the Penniless. It was, however, divided into 
different bodies without a common leader, and was ac- 
companied by an immense number of women and chil- 
dren. But it also embraced a large part of the best sol- 
diers in Europe, and was led by men of tried and ap- 
proved valor. Among its leaders were Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, whose virtues have been immortalized by the rare 
genius of ‘Tasso, in the poem which derives a part of its 
title from his name; Hugh, Count of Vermandois, just- 
ly surnamed the Great ; the fiery but fickle Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, and eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
Stephen, Count of Blois, the wealthiest noble of the age; 
Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, a warrior of great ex- 
perience, but of a stern and unbending temper; Bohe- 
mond, Prince of 'Tarentum, a man of a soaring ambition, 
who had joined the Crusaders chiefly to improve his 
own fortunes; and his cousin Tancred, well described 
by Gibbon as possessing “all the virtues of a perfect 
knight.” With them were many other knights and 
priests of less renown, but whose names are still pre- 
served in history ; as Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, the papal 
legate, and a man of noble character; Baldwin, the 
brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, and his cousin Baldwin 
de Bourg, both of whom afterwards became kings of 
Jerusalem; and Peter himself, who, having escaped the 
destruction that had fallen upon his followers, was again 
ready for the contest. ‘These independent leaders set out 
upon their march at different times in the course of 
1096, and established their rendezvous at Constantinople. 
Here they spent considerable time in negotiations with 
the Emperor Alexius, who justly feared the approach of 
such immense numbers from the West, and in quarrels 
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among themselves. But at length they tore themselves 
away from the seductions of that luxurious capital, and 
entered upon scenes everywhere marked by the whitening 
bones of the first Christian army. 

Their first exploit was the siege of Nice, which, after 
a stout resistance for seven weeks, yielded to their victo- 
rious arms. But the tortuous policy of the Greek em- 
peror interfered to deprive them of some of the most im- 
portant benefits which should have accrued from this 
victory ; and when resistance was no longer possible, the 
standard of Alexius suddenly appeared on the walls of 
the city. This unexpected transfer of the sovereignty of 
the place, not only prevented the Crusaders from reaping 
the rich plunder which they had anticipated, but deprived 
them of an important link in the chain of European 
communication, and filled them with an indignation 
against the crafty Greek that they made no effort to con- 
ceal. ‘The labor had been theirs; but the palm of victo- 
ry had been borne off by another. This, however, it 
should be observed, was not the only instance in which 
the perfidious policy pursued by Alexius proved.a seri- 
ous obstacle to the entire success of the Crusaders. Nor 
was it from false friends and avowed enemies alone that 
they encountered difficulties and opposition. According 
to M. Michaud, * Foulcher de Chartres reckons in the 
camp of the Christians nineteen’ nations differing in 
manners and language.” And he elsewhere tells us, 
that, “In the immense crowd of Crusaders, no count, 
no prince, deigned to receive orders from any one. The 
Christians presented the image of a republic under arms. 
This republic, in which every thing appeared to be in 
common, recognized no other law but that of honor, no 
other tie but that of religion.” With an army thus con- 
stituted, we need feel no surprise that frequent rivalries 
and dissensions among its leaders should arise to thwart 
its triumphs and prolong its more unsuccessful contests. 

After the capitulation of Nice, the Crusaders divided 
themselves into two armies, respectively headed by God- 
frey, Raymond, and Hugh the Great, and by Bohemond 
and Tancred. Following different routes, they set out 
for the promised land, closely watched by the Sultan of 
Nice, surnamed for his valor Kilidge-Arslan, or the 
Sword of the Lion. On the second day after commen- 
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cing their march this skilful warrior made a furious attack 
on the army of Bohemond, which was upon the point 
of yielding to the superior numbers of the enemy, when 
the fortunate arrival of Godfrey inspired the Crusaders 
with fresh hopes, and turned the scale of victory: The 
Saracens, in their turn, were entirely routed ; and their 
camp, with all its treasures, fell into the hands of the 
Christians. This narrow escape of Bohemond’s army 
from total destruction taught them an important lesson ; 
and after the victory they again united their scattered 
forces. ‘Their march now lay through a country entirely 


-unknown to them, and which had been devastated by 


the Turks in their retreat. Suffering alike from the ex- 
treme heat of the climate, the want of sufficient food, 
and the great scarcity of water, the combined armies 
were rapidly thinned by death; and new discords arose 
among the chiefs to add to their troubles. So frequent 
and bitter were these disputes, that Baldwin, brother of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, soon after withdrew from the main 
body, and, carrying his victorious arms to the banks of 
the Euphrates, founded the Christian principality of 
Edessa. There he reigned with a firm hand over a ter- 
ritory constantly increasing in size and importance, until 
he was called to succeed his brother on the throne of Je- 
rusalem. 

In the mean time the Crusaders continued their slow 
but victorious march towards Jerusalem, everywhere 
spreading terror by the report of their warlike achieve- 
ments. . ‘They were, however, delayed for many months 
by the siege of Antioch; and it was only through the 
treachery of one of the Mohammedan captains that they 
finally became masters of the place, which they had be- 
sieged .in vain from October, 1097, to June, 1098; and 
with it they obtained vast treasures, though the stock of 
provisions was small and was soon exhausted. ‘This cir- 
cumstance was of sad augury to them; for a powerful 
Egyptian army was approaching, and they had scarcely 
taken possession of the city before they were themselves 
closely besieged. Famine stared them in the face, and 
they were soon reduced to the utmost distress. Within 
the city was a strong citadel from which the Turkish gar- 
rison had not yet been expelled; and without the walls 
was an army alike formidable from its numbers and from 
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the skill and experience of its leader, Kerboga, Emir of 
Mosul. Thus environed by enemies, and suffering the 
severest pangs of hunger, they had wellnigh yielded to 
despair, when a pretended miracle revived their enthusi- 
asm, and led to their ultimate triumph. In a vision, one 
of the French priests had beheld the Apostle Andrew, 
who informed him that in a certain part of the Church 
of St. Peter was buried the head of the spear with which 
our Lord’s side had been pierced at the crucifixion. 
Search was made for this invaluable relic ; and upon its 
discovery nothing could surpass the enthusiasm of the 
Crusaders. Issuing from the gates of the city with all 
the confidence of acquired victory, they rushed upon the 
army of Kerboga with invincible fury. For a time the 
issue seemed doubtful ; but the appearance of St. George 
at the head of a legion of angels fighting upon their side 
gave fresh energy to the excited minds of the Christian 
army; and in the end it was only by flight that their 
enemies escaped total destruction. It was by such false 
miracles and mental illusions that the Crusaders were 
more than once nerved to victory in the hour of extreme 
danger. ‘To their superstitious minds, indeed, no mira- 
cle seemed improbable ; and in every battle they looked 
earnestly for divine help. 

Several battles’and sieges of lesser importance, and 
frequent feuds among themselves, also tended to delay 
their progress towards Jerusalem; so that it was not 
until the 10th of June, 1099, that they for the first time 
beheld the walls of the Holy City. 


“ Feathered their thoughts, their feet in wings were dight, 
Swiftly they marched, yet were not tired thereby, 
For willing minds make heaviest burdens light ; 
But when the gliding sun was mounted high, 
Jerusalem, behold, appear’d in sight, 
Jerusalem they view, they see, they spy ; 
Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 
With joyful shouts and acclamations sweet.’”’ 


But this joy of the first view, which Fairfax has so 
quaintly rendered from Tasso’s melodious verse, soon 
gave place to the active preparations for the siege. Their 
first assaults proved ineffective; and under the burning 
heat of a summer’s sun they began to experience once 
more the need of provisions and water. Their courage 
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and zeal too began to fail; and some even deserted a 
cause which seemed desperate. Alarmed by these signs, 
and feeling something of the energy which comes from 
despair, the leaders saw that their only hope of safety 
was in the immediate conquest of Jerusalem, and they 
determined to spare no exertions which could hasten this 
result. Timber was procured from a considerable dis- 
tance, and with great trouble; and by the help of some 
Genoese artisans, who had lately arrived upon the shores 
of Palestine, movable towers and other engines of war 
were constructed, which enabled the besiegers to scale 
the walls and carry the city by assault. On Friday, the 
15th of July, 1099, they entered Jerusalem sword in hand, 
and began a frightful massacre of the Jewish and Mos- 
lem inhabitants. Of the latter it is certain that seventy 
thousand were put to death; and no record has been 
preserved of the number of Jews who were slain. After 
thus satisfying their revenge, the whole army, with feet 
bare and heads uncovered, and singing penitential 
hymns, repaired to the Church of the Resurrection to - 
perform their vows and render thanks for the victory. 
Thus, in the conquest of Jerusalem, an event of which, 
as Gibbon observes, Urban did not live to hear, the main 
object of the Crusade was accomplished. But it still 
remained to provide for the maintenance and security of 
the Christian power. Accordingly, the whole attention 
of the victorious army was next directed to the establish- 
ment of a government, and the election of a king. After 
much deliberation and considerable delay, Godfrey of 
Bouillon was chosen; and this wise selection gave uni- 
versal and unalloyed satisfaction. Refusing to wear a 
diadem in the city in which his Master had been crowned 
with thorns, he nevertheless accepted the duties thus laid 
upon him. After freeing his territories from Mussulman 
invaders, he turned his attention to a work which reveals 
how much of wisdom and justice was combined with 
his martial prowess. In a solemn assembly of his princi- 
pal men he ordained a code of laws for the new king- 
dom, and established the relative duties of each class in 
the community. Though reproducing some of the most 
pernicious features of feudalism, these laws on the whole 
exhibit a considerable advance over the European systems 
to which Godfrey had been accustomed, and must al- 
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ways be regarded as a creditable monument to the wis- 
dom with which he laid the foundation of his kingdom. 

But he did not live long enough to see the full fruition 
of his hopes. After a short but glorious reign, in which 
he did much to extend and strengthen his dominions, he 
died in the month of July, 1100, of a disease cuntracted 
in an expedition against the Saracens of Galilee, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Baldwin, Prince of Edessa. 
The new king was a man of a warlike spirit, in whom 
were united many of the virtues which chivalry so care- 
fully cultivated ; and in general he continued to pursue 
the wise policy that Godfrey had adopted. Though 
often engaged in personal quarrels with the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, his reign of eighteen years was marked by a 
succession of triumphs over the Saracens; and at his 
death he left the Christian power in the East stronger 
than it was when he assumed the reins of government. 
His successor was Baldwin de Bourg, the commence- 
ment of whose eventful reign was signalized by his own 
capture by the Saracens, and by a great victory gained 
over them upon the plains of Ascalon. The history of 
his reign, however, is the history of victories in which he 
had no share; and during the reigns of his two immedi- 
ate successors, the Christian power began to decline. 
Victory forsook their banner, discords sprang up and 
threatened to ripen into civil war, and the downfall. of 
the principality of Edessa clearly indicated that, without 
further assistance from Europe, Palestine would again 
fall into the hands of the Mussulmans. After a single 
generation had passed away, a new Crusade had become 
necessary to preserve the fruits of those triumphs which 
the first had won, and to maintain a power which the 
decendants of Godfrey and his warlike companions were 
too effeminate to uphold. 

The cry for help which was now borne to Europe by 
every returning pilgrim met with as ready a response as 
that which the exhortations of Peter the Hermit had 
called forth half a century before. Inspired with new 
enthusiasm by the powerful appeals of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, whose fervid imagination found a congenial 
employment in preaching the new Crusade, men again 
flocked to the standard of the cross with even more alac- 
rity than their fathers had exhibited. So great, indeed, 
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was the zeal aroused by the impressive oratory of that 
great and remarkable man, that he could write to the 
Pope with but little of exaggeration: “ The villages 
and the castles are deserted; and none are left but 
widows and orphans whose husbands and fathers are yet 
alive.’ Nor was this enthusiasm confined to the nobles 
and their vassals, as had been the case in the former 
Crusade. Oppressed with the recollection of his cruel 
punishment of the little city of Vitry, in Champagne, 
Louis the Seventh of France determined to join the 
Crusade. The Emperor Conrad, too, yielded to the 
common impulse, and placed himself at the head of the 
German Crusaders. ‘These princes set out upon their 
march near the commencement of 1147, at the head of 
large and upon the whole well-equipped armies, and ac- 
companied by many of the most distinguished knights of 
the age, with a retinue of ladies and troubadours. But 
ample as were their preparations, and ardent as was the 
zeal with which they entered upon the war, nothing but 
disaster and defeat awaited them. The army of Conrad, 
which was the first to enter Asia Minor, was surrounded 
and entirely cut in pieces by the Turks in the mountains 
of Cappadocia; and the emperor himself was obliged to 
seek a temporary refuge in Constantinople. The French 
were scarcely more fortunate ; for after suffering an over- 
whelming defeat near Laodicea, Louis determined to 
leave behind him the pilgrims who had hitherto accom- 


_ panied the army, and with a feeble remnant of knights 


embarked for Antioch. Proceeding thence to Jerusalem, 
he finally determined to give up all thought of recoverin 

Edessa, which had been the grand object of the Crusade, 
and to undertake the siege of Damascus, with the aid of 
Conrad and the king of Jerusalem. At first the siege 
was prosecuted with much energy, and the Crusaders 
felt confident of success. But the jealousies of their 
leaders deprived them of the victory; and after several 
weeks spent in feeble and fruitless labors, the siege was 
raised, and the army retreated to Jerusalem. Without 
attempting any other exploit, the two Western monarchs 
returned to Europe, leaving behind them nothing but the 
recollection of abortive schemes, and without having ac- 
complished a single thing to strengthen the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 'The second Crusade had failed as signally 
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as the attempt of Peter the Hermit and Walter the Pen- 
niless to open the way for the first Crusaders. 

After the departure of Louis and Conrad, the Christian 
dominions in Palestine continued to maintain a precari- 
ous existence in the midst of constant wars and alarms, 
for another generation, until the numerous and rapid 
victories of Saladin again aroused the sympathies of 
Europe. This remarkable person was now in the full 
vigor of manhood, and had been endowed by nature 
with those powers of body and mind which best fit a 
man for the accomplishment of the objects which he had 
undertaken. With a muscular energy of body and a 
dauntless courage, he united a mind of singular clearness 
and force, and a resolute will, which surmounted every 
obstacle and bore him triumphantly through every dan- 
ger. In his youth, indeed, he had given little promise of 
his future greatness, and had been more noted for his 
fondness for an idle and dissolute life than for any exhi- 
bition of marked talents. But with advancing years he 
cast off the follies of youth, and soon became widely 
known for the austerity of his life and his devotion to 
the cause of religion. Gradually rising into power and 
distinction, he at length became the most powerful and 
most famous of the Mussulman warriors, and made his 
name and fame familiar throughout Europe and Asia. 
Placing himself at the head of a powerful army, he 
overran and subdued all Syria, and finally completed the 
downfall of the Christian power by the conquest of Jeru- 
salem itself, of Antioch, and of all the other places held 
by the Crusaders, except Tyre. Thus suddenly were all 
the results of the labors of Godfrey, 'Tancred, and Bald- 
win swept away by the genius of this great leader. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem had existed for a little less 
than a century; but so great had become the moral and 
physical degeneracy of the descendants of the first Cru- 
saders, that it yielded almost without an effort in its 
defence. 

The news of the fall of Jerusalem excited the pro- 
foundest grief throughout Europe ; and everywhere men 
were anxious to wipe off this crowning disgrace to the 
Christian arms. Even the French and the English for- 
got their long-cherished animosities, and were ready to 
join in the common cause. “Several persons,’ says 
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Geoffrey de Vinsauf, “sent a present of a distaff and 
wool to one another, as a significant hint that whosoever 
declined the campaign would degrade himself as much 
as if he did the duties of a woman: wives urged their 
husbands, mothers their sons, to devote themselves to 
this noble contest; and they only regretted that the weak- 
ness of their sex prevented themselves from going also.” 
Kindled into enthusiasm by the burning eloquence of 
William of Tyre, who left his native country that he 
might tell the sorrowful tale of her woes to the princes 
of Europe, Richard the First of England, Philip Au- 
gustus of France, and the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa of Germany, resolved to place themselves at the 
head of the new Crusade. Frederick, theugh far ad- 
vanced in years, was the first to take the field; and with 
a powerful army, composed of carefully picked men, he 
commenced his march in the latter part of 1189. After 
wintering in Greece, he crossed over into Asia Minor, 
and gained a great victory over the Saracens at Iconium, 
which fell into his hands after a short attack. But his 
death soon shattered all the hopes which this brilliant 
commencement of the war had awakened. While 
marching through Armenia and overcome by the unac- 
customed heat of the country, he was seized with a 
sudden disease, caused by bathing in one of the numer- 
ous small rivers which water that part of Asia, and died 
in afew hours after being taken from the river. His 
death caused the gradual dispersion and almost total 
extinction of his army. A few of his followers, indeed, 
remained in Asia under command of his son, the Duke 
of Suabia, and took part in the protracted siege of Acre, 
or Ptolemais, as it is called by Michaud and some other 
writers. But with the death of Frederick the progress 
of his army ceased to be marked by any important re- 
sults for the cause of the Crusaders. 

In the mean time the French and English kings, hav- 
ing completed their preparations, sailed for Palestine to- 
wards the end of 1190. After passing the winter in 
Sicily, in mutual disputes and even in open conflict be- 
tween Richard and the Sicilian king, they arrived in the 
camp of the Christians before Acre, about Easter, 1191, 
nearly two years after the commencement of the siege. 
Their arrival imparted new courage to the besiegers ; and 
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the siege was now pressed with greatly increased activi- 
ty. But the city was defended with great ability, and in 
the frequent battles which took place under its walls the 
military engines of the Christians were often destroyed ; 
and to add to their perplexities and discouragements 
Richard fell sick, and the besieging army was thus de- 
prived of his valiant efforts at a time when they were 
most needed. At length all the resources of the doomed 
city were exhausted, and Acre capitulated to the com- 
bined forces of Guy de Lusignan, titular king of Jeru- 
salem, and of the two Western monarchs. After its 
surrender, Philip, whose health had suffered greatly by 
exposure, and whose pride was offended by the overbear- 
ing conduct of Richard, withdrew from the field and re- 
turned to Europe, leaving to his great rival the labor and 
the glory of carrying on the war alone. 

Undaunted, however, by this important defection, 
Richard began his march along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean towards Ascalon. His progress was fiercely 
disputed by the Saracens, and was marked by a succes- 
sion of battles, in all of which he was victorious, though 
he lost many of his men, and his army was greatly weak- 
ened by famine. The most important of these battles 
was that of Arsur, in which the Saracens were complete- 
ly routed, and Saladin himself narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner. By this great victory the road to Asca- 
lon and Jerusalem was at once opened to the Crusaders ; 
but. their jealousies and rivalries prevented them from 
taking advantage of their triumph. Their time was 
wasted in controversies, and in rebuilding the disman- 
tled walls of Jaffa ; and when at length they resumed 
their march towards Jerusalem, they had lost all the ad- 
vantages which their victorious arms had gained. Nor 
could the terror everywhere inspired by the fame of 
Richard’s personal exploits counterbalance the effects of 
this delay. After spending a still longer time in rebuild- 
ing Ascalon, and in various intrigues in relation to the 
throne of Jerusalem, he arrived in sight of the Holy City 
in June, 1192. But it was not deemed prudent to begin 
the siege with the small army then under his command, 
and after several insignificant battles in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem, he began his retreat towards Ascalon. 
Broken down in health and heartily tired of the war, in 
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a few months he negotiated a truce with Saladin, by 
which the Christian pilgrims were permitted to visit Je- 
rusalem, and started upon his return to Europe, leaving 
behind a greater and more terrible name than any other 
Christian warrior who had ever trodden the plains of 
Palestine. By the force of his arms he had wrested from 
the Turks a considerable territery to the northwest of 
Jerusalem, which had been conquered by them after the 
fall of that city. Beyond this, however, the third Cru- 
sade, magnificent as had been its promises, had produced 
no important result; and the Holy Sepulchre still re- 
mained in the hands of the infidels. 

During the brief remainder of Saladin’s life the truce 
into which he had entered with Richard was strictly ob- 
served, and the Christian pilgrims had free access to Je- 
rusalem. Upon his death his dominions were divided 
among his sons and his principal followers ; and weak- 
ened by this division and by the dissensions which had 
again broken out among the Moslems, their conquest 
seemed once more an easy matter. Accordingly, but 
unsolicited by the Eastern Christians, who were satisfied 
with the security which they now enjoyed, and who 
dreaded a renewal of the war, fresh armies of French 
and Germans resolved to become champions of the cross, 
and win glory and successful fortune in Palestine. Led 
by Henry the Sixth of Germany, and by Simon de 
Montfort, — a name ever to be held in detestation as that 
of the principal actor in the murderous crusade against 
the Albigenses, — they set out in the beginning of 1196. 
But Henry, caring more for the promotion of his private 
ends than for Asiatic conquests, turned aside from his 
avowed object and busied himself with the subjugation 
of the Christiaykingdom of Sicily. After the accom- 
plishment of this feat he returned to Germany; and 
though he was still regarded as the head of the Crusade 
which he had joined in preaching, he took no further part 
in it than to urge others to set out for the seat of war. 
In the midst of these events the remainder of his army, 
under the command of the Duke of Saxony, and assisted 
by the French under De Montfort, was waging a war of 
mingled success and defeat in the neighborhood. of Jaffa. 
But this war lasted only a few months, and after the 
death of the Dukes of Saxony and Brabant, who were 
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killed in a battle fought under the walls of Jaffa with 
Malek Adhel, brother of Saladin, De Montfort concluded 
a truce with the Saracens, by which the Christian sover- 
eignty of nearly the whole coast of Syria was acknowl- 
edged, and returned to Europe. 

After his departure the sufferings of the Christians 
soon became so great, that they again turned their eyes 
to the West for help; and in answer to their solicitations, 
a fifth Crusade was invoked by Innocent the Third. The 
chief person to whom was confided the duty of preaching 
the new war was a French priest, known in history as 
Foulkes of Neuilly-sur-Maine. Like many of his priestly 
companions, he had in youth led a life stained by the 
grossest vices. But stricken with remorse for his evil 
practices, he determined, in more mature years, to forsake 
his former habits, and sought by tvery means in his 
power to bring others into the fold of the true Church. 
Like Peter the Hermit, he was gifted with that rude but 
earnest eloquence which is so‘ effective upon the great 
mass of men; and sparing neither high nor low in his 
denunciation of vice, his preaching was attended by 
results which his contemporaries did not scruple to regard 
as miraculous, and which may even now call forth our 
admiration. Among the princes inspired by his elo- 
quence to devote themselves to the cross were Thibault, 
the young and powerful Count of Champagne, Louis, 
Count of Chartres, and many others of inferior note. 
Thibault was chosen leader; and Henry Dandolo, the 
venerable, but wise, prudent, and energetic Doge of 
Venice, promised them his valuable aid. Every thing 
appeared to indicate a more glorious and successful war 
than any that had preceded it. 

But many circumstances tended to delay the expedi- 
tion ; and before the Crusaders were actully ready to set 
sail, ‘Thibault’s sudden death deprived them of a leader 
in whose chivalrous character and youthful energy they 
placed great confidence. He was succeeded by Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, an able and valiant prince, who 
had already distinguished himself in the former wars’ 
against the Saracens; and in the spring of 1202 the 
various bodies set out for Venice, where they were to 
embark. By the treaty negotiated with the Doge, they 
had engaged, before proceeding to Palestine, to aid in 
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the reconquest of Zara, a large and opulent Sclavonian 
city, which had been wrested from the republic by the 
king of Hungary a short time before; and to this work 
they first turned their attention. After a brief but vigor- 
ous defence the city surrendered, and was occupied by 
the united armies of the French and Venetians, who, as 
was usual with the Crusaders after every victory, passed 
the winter in petty jealousies and disputes. With the 
commencement of the spring, however, they resumed 
their voyage, directing their course, not to Syria, but to 
Constantinople, whither they had determined to proceed, 
and take part in the civil war then rending the feeble 
and tottering Greek empire. Arriving there early in 
April, they won several cheap victories over the Greeks, 
and, encouraged by these successes, they resolved to at- 
tempt the assault of Constantinople itself. After a short 
but fierce attack the city was carried by storm, and a 
large part of it given up to the flames, from a cowardly 
fear that some treachery might deprive them of the fruits of 
victory. ‘This conquest was followed by the restoration 
of their ally, the deposed Emperor Isaac, and by various 
intrigues and battles growing out of the hatred and 
jealousy with which they were regarded by the Greeks. 
Finally, in April, 1204, nearly a year after their first 
conquest of Constantinople, they again sacked the city, 
and chose one of their own number, Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, emperor. A feudal monarchy, in which most 
of the principal leaders became crown vassals, was thus 
established on the wreck of the Greek empire; and, busy 
with defending their new domains, nothing more was 
thought of the conquest of Palestine. Thus ended the 
fifth Crusade in the personal aggrandizement of its 
leaders, but without directly accomplishing any thing for 
the redemption’of Syria. 

The result had disappointed the wishes and expecta- 
tions of the Roman pontiff; and with this virtual failure 
of the fifth Crusade, Innocent began to summon the 
faithful for a new attempt to recover the holy places. 
In the mean time, however, occurred two of the most re- 
markable events in the history of the Middle Ages, — the 
Albigensian Crusades and the Crusade of the Children. 
In truth, the annals of religious persecution offer no 
blacker pages to the historical student, than those which 
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describe the exterminating wars waged against the 
polished but gay and licentious heretics of Provence, by 
Simon de Montfort; and in the Crusade of the Chil- 
dren we have a still more remarkable illustration of the 
strong grasp with which superstition had everywhere 
seized the popular mind. But our limited space compels 
us to omit any further notice of these remarkable enter- 
prises, though some knowledge of them is necessary to a 
thorough appreciation of the crusading spirit. 

This spirit had, in these expeditions, reached its cul- 
minating point, and now began to decline. Neverthe- 
less, Innocent zealously labored to prepare men for a 
sixth Crusade, which he was even desirous of leading in 
person to the Holy Land. After his death his successors, 
Honorius the Third and Gregory the Ninth, continued 
to urge on the work, but with only partial success. 
Finally, however, Andrew the Second, king of Hungary, 
placed himself at the head of a, considerable army, and 
proceeded to Palestine. Here he remained only a short 
time, and, without accomplishing any thing worthy of 
notice, returned to Europe, leaving a portion of his army 
to aid in any enterprise that might be undertaken during 
his absence. After his departure John de Brienne, a 
French knight who had become king of Jerusalem by 
marriage, determined to carry his arms into the heart of 
the enemies’ country, and at the head of a numerous 
force undertook the siege of Damietta,in Egypt. Suc- 
cess at first attended his efforts, and this important city, 
after a vigorous and protracted resistance, surrendered 
to the Christian army. But jealousies and dissensions 
again followed victory; and in the end the Christians 
were obliged to make a disgraceful peace and return to 
Palestine. At a little later period, but forming a part of 
the history of the same Crusade, Frederick the Second, 
emperor of Germany, though still under the papal ban, 
set out at the head of another considerable army. Arriv- 
ing in Palestine about the year 1229, he at once entered 
into negotiations with the Saracens; and a treaty was 
soon concluded by which Jerusalem and the Holy Land 
were given up to the Christians. Thus victorious, Fred- 
erick entered Jerusalem in triumph, and, having married 
the daughter of John de Brienne, was himself crowned 
king. He might justly boast, when he thought of this 
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result, that by his policy alone, and without bloodshed, 
he had obtained for the Crusaders more than all the bat- 
tles and sieges of his predecessors had won; and having 
secured this honorable means of retreat from a war into 
which he had somewhat unwillingly entered, he returned 
to Europe. But his peace gave little satisfaction either 
to his army or to the Eastern Christians, who regarded 
it as an insult that the misbelievers should be permitted 


to worship in the same places with themselves, and whose 


wishes all pointed to the extirpation of the Moslems. 
Not long after these events, however, Palestine was 
overrun by the Carismians, a fierce and warlike tribe 
from the banks of the Caspian, who, flying before the 
advancing hordes of the Tartars, had spread themselves 
throughout Western Asia, everywhere carrying destruc- 
tion in their path. In their incursion the feeble kingdom 
of Jerusalem received a fresh blow; and a new call for 
help to sustain its failing fortunes was raised. For a 
time this cry seemed likely to pass unheeded. But at 
length Louis the Ninth of France, a monarch in whom 
wisdom and superstition were strangely blended, and 
who was then slowly recovering from a bed of sickness, 
resolved to take the cross and lead an army into Egypt, 
the great stronghold of Moslem power, where he designed 
to form an efficient Christian colony. A number of 
English noblemen of distinction, and many of his own 
knights, resolved to accompany him; but so extensive 
were the preparations, and so numerous the delays, that 
nearly four years elapsed before the expedition was ready 
to set sail. Directing his course to Damietta, he arrived 
there early in 1249, and so eager was he to commence 
the execution of his plan, that, according to De Joinville, 
before his vessel reached the shore, “ he leaped into the 
sea, which was up to his shoulders, and advanced to the 
land, his shield on his neck, his helmet on his head, and 
lance in hand.” At first, success crowned his arms, and 
Damietta became an easy prize by the precipitate flight 
of the Saracen troops. But in the end disaster and 
destruction marked his progress. His march towards 
Cairo was attended by so many difficulties and dangers, 
that he was obliged to order a retreat; disease and fam- 
ine weakened his daily diminishing force; multitudes 
were massacred by the Saracens, who hung upon his 
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1 march; and finally the king himself and most of his 
army were taken prisoners. His own release was only 
obtained by the surrender of Damietta; and for the ran- 
som of his army an immense sum of money was also 
paid by the king. After his release he proceeded to 
| Palestine, where he passed two or three years longer in 
if rebuilding various places, but without accomplishing any 
i thing to eflace the sad memory of his Egyptian cam- 
paign. 
| Nevertheless, the crusading: spirit had lost none of its 
i power over his superstitious mind. Sixteen years later, 
| when the Mamelukes had swept over Syria like an 
avalanche, bearing down every thing before them, alone, 
and almost unaided, he undertook the eighth and last : 
Crusade. All Europe, indeed, grieved at the sorrowful 
1 tidings borne from the East; but, as Michelet observes, 
| “St. Louis alone felt the wound at his heart.” Placing | 
\ himself at the head of a considerable army, he was led 
by adverse circumstances, and by the hope of converting 
the king of Tunis, to direct his course towards that hot 
and pestilential climate. Upon landing, the army met 
with little resistance; but it was compelled to be con- 
stantly on the guard against surprise; and unaccustomed 
to so warm a climate, disease, famine, and fatigue soon 
made terrible inroads upon it. In the midst of these 
troubles the king himself fell sick ; and already weakened 
by his monkish austerities, he could not successfully com- 
bat the terrible disease which had fastened upon him. 
On the 25th of August, 1270, he died, lying upon a bed 
of ashes, covered with haireloth, and with words of pious 
joy still breathing from his lips. His death touched all 
hearts with sadness, and sounded the knell of the Chris- 
tian power in the East. After his death his brother, 
‘Charles of Anjou, took command of the army, and con- 
tinued the war for a brief period in Tunis; but he soon 
concluded a truce with the Moors; and abandoning the 
further prosecution of the Crusade, the remnant of the 
army returned home. In the mean time the Mussulmans 
were waging a successful war in Palestine, which was 
only temporarily checked during the brief presence in 
that doomed land of Prince Edward of England, after- 
wards known as Edward the First. After his departure, 
the few places which still acknowledged the Christian 
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supremacy fell into the hands of the misbelievers; and 
with the surrender of Acre, in 1291, the last bulwark of 
that kingdom which Godfrey had founded was destroyed. 
From that time the Popes labored in vain to revive the 
crusading spirit; and the followers of Mohammed _re- 
mained in undisputed possession of the holy places. Va- 
rious Crusades, indeed, were preached against the Turks; 
but none of them were pressed with much energy, or 
were more than feeble shadows of those remarkable en- 
terprises whose history we have thus briefly traced. 

Six generations had now passed away since Peter the 
Hermit preached the first Crusade. Men had thronged 
to Palestine from every portion of Western Europe, to 
wrest the holy places from the hands of unbelievers, or 
to defend the newly founded Christian kingdom. Thither 
they had gone from the pine-covered mountains of Nor- 
way, from the rocky fastnesses of Germany, from the sea- 
girt shores of England, and from the sunny plains of France 
and Italy. Many millions had left their homes to fight 
for their religion in another continent, or to perish of star- 
vation and disease upon its dry and barren plains. Their 
blood had been poured out like water; their bones had 
covered every spot between the Bosphorus and Jerusalem ; 
and there was not a royal or a noble family, from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea, which had not lost 
some of its brighest ornaments in these long-continued 
wars. Uncounted sums of money had been lavished 
upon the preparations, or been spent in the purchase of 
food or in profligate enjoyments after arriving in Asia. 
And now what had been the result of all this vast ex- 
penditure of life and treasure? If we confine our obser- 
. vation to the Eastern world, it will be difficult to say in 
what respect the inhabitants of Asia or the Christian 
pilgrims were benefited by the Crusades. The-end of . 
the eleventh century saw the Mussulmans masters of 
every part of Palestine. ‘The close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury saw them reéstablished in the same power. In the 
mean time war had devastated every portion of the land; 
cities had been repeatedly destroyed; and that frightful 
depravation of morals incident to the incursions of hos- 
tile armies had been witnessed to its fullest extent. Pal- 
estine remained a monument of the desolation and de- 
struction which invariably follow in the path of religious 
wars. 
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But if from Asia we turn our investigations towards 
Europe, we shall find, in the state of civilization subse- | 
quent to the C rusades, many and remarkable evidences 
of the beneficial: results flowing from them. It is from 
them, and from the peculiar condition of affairs to which 
they gave rise, that we can first trace those vast changes 
in the social fabrie which tended to lead men out of the 
superstition and semi-barbarism of the Middle Ages, 
into the light of our modern civilization. It was in two 
distinct and clearly marked ways that the Crusades pro- 
duced these changes, and introduced a new era. In the 
first place, the natural result of these protracted and 
costly wars was, in the end, to exhaust the resources and 
weaken the power of the feudal barons. In the next 
place, they constantly tended to build up the commercial 
classes ; and these two effects operating together resulted 
toa very large extent in the transfer of power from the 
baronial hall to the city and the exchange. It was at 
this period that many of the free cities of Italy and 
Germany had their origin, and that others attained their 
highest degree of power and magnificence. Engaged in 
commerce or in industrial pursuits, and abstaining from 
any direct participation in these wars, their inhabitants 
Were in a position to reap every advantage from the con- 
flict, whether success or defeat attended the steps of the 
Crusaders. In the Eastern seas their ships carried on a 
profitable trade with all the cities of Syria, and found 
frequent employment in transporting fresh armies to the 
seat of war. At home, all those products of their indus- 
try which entered into the equipment of a knight reached 
to an unprecedented price; whilst the possessions of the 
barons were proportionally depreciated in value. Money 
became the first necessity of the Crusaders ; and in order 
to obtain it, they were compelled to part with many of 
their most valuable estates and privileges, and even to 
yield the sovereignty of many important places. Nor 
was it the larger cities and more wealthy citizens alone 
who sought and obtained these privileges and civic rights. 
Many a little city throughout France, especially, pur- 
chased its freedom from some territorial baron; and with 
each successive alienation the power of the feudal system 
was weakened, and those rival institutions which were 


ere long to crush it gained a new weapon for its over- 
throw. 
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Other circumstances also contributed to weaken the 
barons and to strengthen the merchants. During the Cru- 
sades, the seignorial courts lost much of their authority ; 
and by degrees many of the causes which had hitherto 
been determined in them were transferred to the ecclesi- 
astical or municipal courts. With this transfer a new 
and complex system of judicature gradually grew up, to 
which the barons were entirely unaccustomed, and whose 
intricacies their uneducated minds could not penetrate. 
As the consequence they were conspelled to yield up the 
dispensation of justice to men whom they heartily de- 
spised, but who had been trained in all the intellectual 
subtilties of the age. The changes in the structure of 
armies, and in military science, to which the Crusades 
gave birth, still further enfeebled the barons, by substitut- 
ing for the independent bands composing a feudal army, 
a compact and disciplined body under one responsible 
leader. ‘The baron thus fell from a leader himself into a 
mere captain; and his importance was again diminished 
by the greater military value placed upon foot soldiers 
after the experience of the Eastern wars. From that 
time the mounted knight and the common soldier were 
regarded as more nearly equal in battle than they had 
hitherto been considered. 

On the other hand, the commercial body was strength- 
ened by all these causes, and by the great impulse given 
to the arts of navigation. During the Crusades, ship- 
building and all maritime enterprises received an impetus 
which raised the commercial cities into new importauce. 
In the pursuit of gain, many a Crusader forgot the cause 
in which he had embarked, and turned his thoughts to 
the prosecution of enterprises which should restore bis 
wasted fortune. New routes were opened to the great 
Eastern marts; and by this means Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa reaped a richer harvest than ever from their 
foreign commerce. As the Crusaders saw the wealth 
which the people of these proud and opulent cities en- 
joyed, they became anxious to share in these benefits, 
and upon the shores of the Baltic and in France rose 
many cities which owed their origin and rapid growth to 
the maritime enterprises which the Crusades directly 
fostered. The merchants thus became a new and im- 
portant element in the civilization of the age. 
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It was in these two important respects that the chief 
results of the Crusades were witnessed. But they also 
tended to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge in 
various ways. A more correct idea of the geography of 
the East was brought back by the Crusaders, and from 
this time the crude notions which had heretofore existed 
in regard to the relative size and position of different 
kingdoms were dissipated. Historical compositions be- 
came more common, and were more carefully prepared. 
The philosophy of the East and of ancient Greece was 
more widely diffused. New facts in natural history be- 
came known to the men of science who accompanied 
the Christian armies, or who remained @t home in their 
monasteries. Architecture began to flourish with the 
return of the Crusaders; and some of the fairest works 
of Eastern art were reproduced in the cities of the West. 
Many useful inventions were also introduced to the 
knowledge of Europeans by the Crusaders. And, finally, 
from this period we must date the decline of serfdom, 
which had hitherto been so striking a feature in: the 
feudal system. Such, in general, were the results of the 
Crusades. ‘They had been undertaken for the prosecus 
tion of a somewhat wild and visionary scheme. But in 
this they signally failed of success. Other triumphs were 
won than those contemplated by their preachers, — tri- 
umphs of which they never dreamed, and which they 
would have regarded with horror, if some prophet had 
unveiled the future to them. Other men reaped the 
harvest than those rough barons who poured forth from 
every castle to the fight. Still, it cannot be doubted that 
the results of the Crusades were far more beneficial to 
the general interests of Europe, than they could have 
been if every ambitious baron had founded a powerful 
principality on the shores of the Mediterranean or the 
banks of the Jordan, and Palestine continued a Christian 
kingdom. 

c. 


Cc. 8. 
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Art. IX.— PROFESSOR FARRAR. 


Dr. Joun Farrar, formerly Hollis Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge, died at his residence in that city on the 
eighth day of May. He was one of the last survivors of 
the brilliant circle of men of science and letters who were 
associated with President Kirkland in the chief places 
of administration of Harvard College. He had rendered 
important services to learning. He was an object of 
respect and cordial gratitude to the numerous persons 
whose studies he had directed, many of them still in 
active life. He had been most kindly accessible to all, — 
scholars or not scholars,— who wanted any knowledge 
to which he could help them; and not a few remem- 
ber him gratefully for such aid. He had sustained all 
relations with an eminent conscientiousness. He had 
rendered generous services whenever he had the power, 
and that was very frequently. He had a large and 
warm heart. His virtues had an uncommon attractive- 
ness and grace. His bright and strong mind had borne the 
fruits of an assiduous culture. He has left a void among 
the friendships, and taken an honored place in the mem- 
ory, of good men. 

John Farrar was born in 1779, in the town of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, on a farm which has been in the posses- 
sion of the family through five generations. Jacob 
Farrar of Lancaster, his progenitor at the fifth remove, 
was killed by the Indians in Philip’s war, soon after their 
destruction of thattown. ‘I'he family trace their lineage 
to Robert Farrar, Bishop of St. David’s, who suffered at 
the stake for his religion, March 30, 1555.. Samuel 
Farrar, father of John, led a company of militia to the 
fight at Concord, on the 19th of April, 1775, and after- 
wards served with credit in the Revolutionary war, espe- 
cially in the siege of Boston and the campaign which 
terminated in the capture of Burgoyne. That business 
over, he changed his military title for that of Deacon, 
which he retained through life. Having educated his 
eldest son at college, he expected the two others to be- 
come farmers like himself. ‘To John, the youngest, 


were assigned the care of the garden, and those offices 
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about home which made him particularly useful to his 
mother, whose darling he was. So his boyhood passed 
away, its even tenor broken by but one unhappy acci- 
dent. Reared under the strictest Puritan regimen, he 
rarely joined in the amusements of the youth of the 
neighborhood. Once he was prevailed on to atiend a 
dance at a friend’s house some miles off, and, returning 
late at night, was thrown from his horse, and broke his 
arm. He kept on, stabled his horse, and went to bed, 
but not to rest, with his very uncomfortable secret. A 
night of bodily and mental pain taught him that it could 
be kept no longer; and the broken limb was considered 
as the wholesome and seasonable chastisement of an 
erring child. : 

Like Jesse’s son of old, going with domestic supplies 
to the camp, the youngest hope of the Lincoln farmer’s 
house was often sent on horseback to Cambridge with 
changes of clothes for his studious brother. ‘The charms 
of learned leisure, however, had never seemed to tempt 
him from his garden and his mother, when on one of 
his missions he chanced to see the students practising 
with a fire-engine. ‘This seemed to him in after years 
to have been what determined the course of his life. The 
pastime struck his fancy so agreeably as to lead him 
immediately to request his father to permit him to pre- 
pare for college. He was allowed to have his way, and 
was sent to Phillips Academy at Andover, then under 
the care of that distinguished teacher, the late Mark 
Newman. He was here an inmate of the family of the 
reverend Dr. French, with which an alliance subse- 
quently took place, by the marriage of Dr. French’s son 
to Mr. Farrar’s only sister. Meanwhile his elder brother, 
who had finished the college course, and served a year as 
Tutor, was studying law at Haverhill. The correspond- 
ence which now took place between them is marked 
with the truest brotherly affection, and the ingenuous 
and respectful docility with which the younger received 
the elder’s advice. ‘The letters of the former indicate 
the high enjoyment which he had come to have in his 
studies, especially in the departments of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, destined to be the special em- 
ployment of his riper age. A letter in which he gives 
an account of the examination for admittance opens a 
pleasant glimpse of old times. 
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** We took our books and set off, walked across the Common, 
and ascended four or five long winding stairs into a huge, dark, 
hot entry, and there waited until half past eleven, which was 
about an hour and a half, when the division that had been under 
examination removed to the Museum. We were called in, took 
our seats before Messrs. Barron, Hedge, Wells, and Kendall, 
and our names, ages, &c. were taken off. Then Mr. Kendall 
examined us in the sixth chapter to the Romans, Mr. Wells in 
the tenth section ‘Pro T. Annio Milone,’ and then we were 
dismissed until half past two, at which time we returned and 
waited until after five, when we were again called for. We 
took our places, and were examined in the fifth book of Virgil. 
We were then sent into the Museum to make Latin, which being 
examined, we were called in. Our names all being called, we 
were sent to the President, ‘ not a little comforted.’ He was so 
unwell, he only looked over our Latin, and then said: ‘I accept 
you all,’ giving us an extract from the laws. We went to the 
steward, got our bond, and so got through about eight of the 
clock.” 


At this time Mr. Farrar was twenty years of age. 
His fixed habits of order, sobriety, and diligence secured 
him against the temptations of college life, and his mind 
was so mature as to afford him the full benefit of its 
means of improvement. Like other students of limited 
means, he kept school in some country town during the 
winter vacations; once at Groton, where he formed a 
friendship with the elder members of the family of Law- 
rence, which lasted through their lives. Among his 
classmates he was happy enough to find many as well 
disposed as himself, and with some he formed intimate 
friendships, which only death interrupted. With one of 
these friends he passed a vacation at Cambridge, that 
they might read Shakspeare together. The two charac- 
teristics of his mind, which predominated in its later 
manifestation, — the imaginative faculty and the aptitude 
for natural science, — appear to have been, at this period, 
in simultaneous development. The detur, or reward of 
merit, assigned to him in 1802, we find from the College 
record to have been “ Bonnycastle’s Astronomy.” At 
the public exhibition in April, 1803, he presented a 
mathematical exercise. At the Commencement at which 
he graduated Bachelor of Arts, the Latin Theses pre- 
pared by him were in the department of Physics, and he 
pronounced an English Dissertation “on the Moral 'Ten- 
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dency of Representations of Fictitious Distress.” This 
was one of only four single paris, and we suppose ranked 
second or third among them. The English Oration 
was spoken by the present distinguished President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society ; the Latin Saluta- 
tory, by Samuel Kirkland; and an English Poem, by 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln of Worcester, both persons of 
brilliant promise, who died in early manhood. Among 
other eminent members of the same class were the Hon. 
Lewis Strong of Northampton, Dr. Swan of Medford, 
and Edward Payson, Nathan Parker, Samuel Willard, 
and Asa Eaton, the much-honored clergymen respectively 
of Portiand, Me., Portsmouth, N. H., and Deerfield and 
Boston, in this State. With the last-named gentleman, 
especially, his room-mate during the whole or most of 
the college course, Mr. Farrar formed a close and last- 
ing intimacy. 

After taking the first academical degree, he remained a 
few weeks at Cambridge, considering in what way he 
might accomplish his wish to pursue at Andover the 
preparatory studies of the Christian ministry, to which 
profession he had long before devoted himself. He had 
heard of some provision for the support of two students 
in theology in that place, and he wrote to his brother, 
who was now practising law there, to make inquiries re- 
specting it in his own behalf and in that of his friend, Mr. 
Eaton. While Mr. Samuel Farrar was still quite young, 
he had become the object of what proved_a very lastin 
and generous friendship on the part of Mrs. Phillips, wife 
of Lieutenant-Governor Samuel Phillips. That excellent 
lady, recently widowed, now extended her regard to the 
brother of her young friend, and offered the aid necessary 
to enable him to pursue his studies in her neighborhood. 
The brothers being thus united, the correspondence be- 
tween them heretofore constantly kept up was discon- 
tinued, and with it written memorials fail for a period 
of two years. But Mr. Farrar was used in later life to 
refer to this time as filled with tranquil enjoyment, — his 
mind occupied with interesting studies, and his heart 
buoyed up with happy hopes of diligent service to God 
and men. : 

He was licensed as a preacher, and had already several 
engagements for the temporary supply of vacant pulpits, 
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when in the summer of 1805 he was unexpectedly ap- 
pointed by the Corporation of the University tothe office 
of ‘Tutor in Greek. ‘The proposal —such already appeared 
to be his delicate nervous organization — threw him into 
great perplexity, and, as he has been heard to say, even 
“anguish of soul.” ‘To accept it, to the abandonment, 
or, at all events, postponement, of his purpose to labor in 
the sacred profession, seemed to him like “looking back 
after putting his hand to the plough.” He would have 
rejected it, but for the earnest dissuasion of his brother 
and their revered friend. He pondered, consulted, and 
prayed. ‘The counsel which he received from deservedly 
trusted friends opposed his own preference, and it was 
after many sleepless nights and anxious days that he 
came to the conclusion which was to give a new direc- 
tion to his life. 

The correspondence with his brother, resumed after his 
departure for Cambridge, indicates the mental conflict 
which he had passed through, and which was scarcely 
so finished as not to leave misgivings and uneasiness. 
He did not yet apprehend the still more severe one, 
which before long was to come on. He continued still 
to receive evidences of the friendship of his benefactor at 
Andover, and returned messages of esteem and gratitude. 
Compared with the present, that time was the day of 
small things in Greek scholarship. But Mr. Farrar ap- 
plied himself vigorously to his business, and in a short time 
doubled the amount of instruction in the department. 
Meanwhile he had by no means relinquished the expec- 
tation of a clergyman’s life, but frequently appeared in the 
pulpit, — almost always once, at least, in each week. 

The further conflict to which we have referred shook 
the health of the young theologian, and for some time 
quite destroyed his peace of mind. ‘Those great ques- 
tions of Scriptural interpretation had now begun to be 
discussed, which tried and changed the creed of man 
earnest thinkers. In 1805, Channing and Buckminster 
had begun to attract admiring crowds in Boston. In 
that year, the elder Ware was chosen Hollis Professor of 
Divinity, and the controversy broke out, in its first form, 
which ultimately rent the Congregational Church of New 
England. Numerous fine minds at Cambridge were 


deeply moved by the new discussion. ‘The rare talent 
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and accomplishments of Nichols, Frisbie, Thacher, and 
Norton, were enlisted in the support of the liberal school 
of Christian doctrine, and the Greek Tutor lived in their 
constant companionship. How much was due to sur- 
roundings, how much to his own independent investi- 
gation and thought, is a question which it would be 
bootless to entertain. But the result was, that after a 
long and sharp struggle he found himself separated in 
opinion from his earlier friends, and no longer able to 
satisfy their expectations as a preacher of the Gospel. 
In this state of mind he was met by an appoint- 
ment to the chair of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, vacated in the preceding year by the advance- 
ment of Professor Webber to the Presidency, and de- 
clined in the interval by Dr. Bowditch, and by Dr. Mc- 
Kean, afterwards the eminent Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory. Chief Justice Parsons was then the leading 
spirit in the Corporation. He was the only member of it, 
whose authority, by reason of acquaintance with that 
department of knowledge, would have had weight in the 
choice of the Hollis Professor. We have understood, 
in former years, that it was his discernment in the young 
Greek Tutor of an aptitude for mathematical and phys- 
ical learning, that led to the selection. It must cer- 
tainly be regarded as an experiment. But, as circum- 
stances then were, natural capacity and taste, coupled 
with ambition to excel and be useful, were necessa- 
rily all the qualification to be looked for in a candidate. 
In mathematics and physics there was extremely lit- 
tle learning in the country. ‘There were probably not 
half a dozen persons in New England who knew the 
rudiments of the differential calculus. Webber’s Course 
of Mathematics, beginning with Numeration, and closing 
with an elementary chapter on Spherical Astronomy, was 
the College text-book, and unless our memory is greatly 
at fault, even the end ‘of that manual was never reached 
or approached by any class. Pure mathematics was a 
very unwelcome study. Nine tenths of every class 
had broken down in quadratic equations; seven eighths 
did not get so far. In physics, the book used in recita- 
tions was Enfield’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, — 
an insufficient and unskilful compend originally, and 
already far behind the progress of discovery. With the 
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exception of Dr. Bowditch’s contributions, the Memoirs 
of the American Academy at that period betoken the 
same low state of science. ‘There are papers not with- 
out value, but their value consists for the most part in 
judicious observations, or ingenious inventions and con- 
jectures. The higher walks of mathematics and physical 
philosophy were untrodden. 

Mr. Farrar’s services to science must be estimated with 
reference to these facts. He began a reform, prosecuted it 
with ability and diligence, and carried it far. He “ organ- 
ized victory ”; he prepared the way for the triumphs which 
have since been won. He sprang to a place far above 
the level of his countrymen, and lifted others to it on 
their way to superior heights; and that is a great glory 
for any man. The early years of his official life were 
necessarily employed in the preparation of his own mind 
for its common duties; in fitting himself to be a com- 
petent teacher by bringing his own knowledge up to the 
European standard of the day. This done, he passed to 
a wider circle of enterprise and influence. In 1818, he 
published “ Elements of Algebra,” translated from the 
French of Lacroix, which was succeeded in the nine 
following years by eleven other works, translated from Le- 
gendre, Biot, Bézout, and others, on different subjects of 
mathematics and physics. These treatises were adopted 
for the course of instruction, not only at Cambridge, but 
at the United States Military Academy and other princi- 
pal institutions of learning throughout the country; and, 
though since partly superseded in the progress of science, 
‘they introduced that very taste and knowledge which 
now fequire a more elaborate apparatus. They had the 
forming of the race of more mature scholars now upon 
the stage. 

On his acceptance of the Hollis Professorship, Mr. 
Farrar, justly considering, that, in the new direction 
which his life had taken, he was not to fulfil the expec- 
tations of his benevolent friend, Mrs. Phillips, made haste 
to restore the money expended ‘by her on his education, 
accompanying that step with the most respectful and 
affectionate acknowledgments of a grateful heart. 

During the first six years of the North American Re- 
view, Mr. Farrar furnished some half dozen articles for 
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its pages, all of them on scientific subjects.* The onl 

later contribution from his pen to that work is believed 
to have been a review of “ Arago on Comets,” in 1836. 
It was not long after this time that painful illness inca- 
pacitated him for such engagements. His papers em- 
braced in the Memoirs of the American Academy are 
“ Observations on the Great Comet of 1811,” “ Abstract 
of Meteorological Observations made at Cambridge 
from 1790 to 1813,” “ Abstract of Meteorological Obser- 
vations made at Andover,” “ Account of the Violent and 
Destructive Storm of the 23d of September, 1815,” and 
“Account of a Singular Electrical Phenomenon, observed 
during a Snow-Storm accompanied with Thunder.” He 
was Recording Secretary of the Academy thirteen years, 
from 1811 to 1824, Vice-President in 1829 and 1830, 
and a member of the Committee of Publication in 1810 
and the fourteen following years. In 1833, Bowdoin 
College gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

To speak frankly our own impression, and with none 
of the authority of an expert, Professor Farrar was the 
best lecturer we ever listened to, in any department. ‘The 
apparatus of those days was rude and inadequate, and 
not suited to nice and intricate demonstrations. It was 
not in these, accordingly, that he excelled. But his flu- 
eney and grace, his easy mastery of his subjects, for all 
purposes at which he aimed, and —crowning all, and 
singularly distinguishing him —the poetical coloring 
and enthusiasm which characterized his treatment of 
them, gave an indescribable fascination to the exhibi- 
tions of his lecture-room. Of this last-named quality 
his printed pieces equally bear the stamp. ‘They are 
over-pourings of the genius of a poet-philosopher. 

Professor Farrar was always, from first to last, a rare 
favorite with the students. He was understood to be 
as strict and resolute in discipline as any of his associ- 
ates ; but his inborn artlessness, friendliness, and nobility 
of soul shone out in all his intercourse; he was full 
of the best of those qualities that most win the young. 
We clearly remember the time and place. when, never 
having heard his name, we first saw him, on the day of 





* North American Review, Vol. Ul. pp. 36, 235; VI. 205; VIII. 157 ; 
XIT. 150; XIV. 190. 
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examination for admittance to College, and the strong 
impression of his character which we received at the first 
glance, — an impression only confirmed by many years 
of friendly experience. In the worst times of dissent be- 
tween governors and governed, we never heard his justice 
or honor called in question, or his name uttered without 
respect. And this, too, while he had the most wilful and 
restiff subjects for his discipline. For he taught in the 
branch in which negligence and ignorance were almost 
a point of honor with spirited youth, less intelligent then 
than now.* 

We revert to some particulars of his more personal 
history. As early as the time of the publication of the first 
of his series of manuals from the French, he had so in- 
jured his eyes by imprudent study as to have but a par- 
tial use of them for two or three years. As an occupa- 
tion suited to his weak sight, he made a large wooden 
model of a house which he was intending to build, with 
every door, window, closet, and staircase accurately fin- 
ished. He had heard that gentlemen who undertook to be 
their own architects were apt to fall upon impracticable 
combinations; and he chose to put his own scheme to 
this test. 

While a bachelor, he occupied apartments in the house 
(opposite to where now stands the Law School) owned 
by the College, and attached to the Hollis Professorship ; 
the rooms not wanted for his own accommodation being 
let to such graduates or students as he liked to have 
about him. In his abstraction in his recluse pursuits, the 
old woman employed as housekeeper was so completely 
mistress of the establishment, that, on one occasion, hav- 
ing her compassion moved for a sick colored man with- 





* As an illustration of this point, we may perhaps be allowed to ask for- 
giveness for the accessories, and quote a scrap from a College anacreontic, 
much shouted in those times, in which the poet had enshrined the estab- 
lished opinion concerning different members of the College Faculty :— 


‘¢ When to Farrar we drink, let no heel-taps remain, 
For so worthy a soul we shall ne’er see again ; 
Who never grudged any the credit his due, 

And like a true gentleman handled the screw.” 


The “screw” will be remembered by contemporaries as standing, in the 
local slang, for the mystic torture applied to delinquent students in the 
recitation-room. 
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out a home, she took him in, nursed him till his death, 
and had him buried, without her employer knowing any 
thing of what had passed, till a friend asked him what 
funeral it was which had been seen moving from his 
house. 

In 1820, he married that admirable lady, Lucy Maria 
Buckminster, sister of the distinguished young pastor of 
the church in Brattle Square, Boston. For a while they 
occupied the parsonage of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, but in 1821, with Mrs. Farrar’s three sisters, re- 
moved to the house of President Kirkland, changing the 
President’s bachelor solitude for a domestic circle the 
constant resort of many of the choice spirits of the time, 
and which some persons still live to remember as com- 
bining every charm of brilliant and fascinating society. 
The President was then in the glory of his powers and 
his fame, and his house, like his heart, had a large hos- 
pitality. Too often for their own satisfaction, the even- 
ing guests had to miss Mr. Farrar from his welcome 
place among them. His diagrams and figures controlled 
his hours with a potent spell. 

In the autumn of 1822, the ill health of Mrs. Farrar 
made it necessary for them to seek a milder climate. 
Accompanied by her eldest sister, they sailed for the 
Azores, and, having visited Fayal, established them- 
selves at St. Michael’s for the winter. The voyage 
and the air of the islands proved most salutary to the 
invalid, and her seeming restoration made their residence 
there delightful. The hospitable dwelling of the Ameri- 
can consul, Mr. Hickling, the resort of all strangers, was 
always open to them. ‘They passed the winter at his 
country seat, situated among hot springs, in the crater of 
an extinct volcano. In the spring of 1824, they returned 
to Dr. Kirkland’s house at Cambridge, with a good house- 
keeper to relieve Mrs. Farrar of domestic cares. But the 
hopes which had been entertained of her recovery proved 
delusive, and, at Waltham, after frequent changes of res- 
idence during the summer, she died, about the middle of 
September, to the inexpressible sorrow of many friends. 

Mr. Farrar returned to the President’s house, where he 
was solaced by the society of his wife’s sisters, and tried to 
master his grief by constant, and, it must now be feared, 
rash and excessive application to his studies. He would 
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sometimes keep at work all night upon the books which 
he was printing, and go to hear his recitations in the 
morning without having had a moment’s repose. 

His house having been finished early in 1824, he let it 
for a year, but at the end of that time took apartments 
in it, while the rest was in the occupation of a friend. 
This mode of life he continued, till, in 1828, he married 
Eliza, daughter of Benjamin Rotch, Esq., of London. 
She had been for some years residing with her grand- 
father, William Rotch, of New Bedford, and at his de- 
cease was to have returned to her family in England, had 
not a new tie held her here. 

Mr. Farrar had been alone in his house the last year 
before his second marriage, and the solitude had weighed 
upon his spirits. In his frequent visits to New Bedford, 
it was obvious that he was a nervous invalid. During 
the first year after his marriage he would return from his 
College duties so exhausted as to be incapable of em- 
ploying himself for the rest of the day. He could not 
read, nor hear reading; and his only resource was to 
walk, or drive in an open carriage, or, in winter evenings, 
to lie on a sofa, and listen to stories told by his, wife. 
His health sensibly gave way under an increase of labors 
consequent upon arrangements made for a consolidation 
of College offices in 1827 and 1828. 

In 1831, having obtained leave of absence for eight 
months, he went with his wife to England, where they 
passed the winter in the house of her parents. He made 
a short visit to Paris, and returned in April to Cam- 
bridge, where he gave his whole course of annual lectures 
in the remaining four months of the academical year. 
He now made arrangements for relinquishing one third 
of his salary, with his tasks in the recitation-room, con- 
tinuing only to lecture. But even this proved to be too 
much for his strength. Frequent attacks of nervous de- 
bility and slow fever followed, until, in 1836, Dr. Jackson 
told him he must withdraw from his office, or suffer some 
terrible infliction of disease. Painful as the step was, to 
an extreme degree, he could not but see that there was 
no right alternative; and he presented his resignation 
towards the close of that year. 

Contemplating now a more extensive tour in Europe, 
he embarked at New York for Liverpool, with Mrs. 
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Farrar and an agreeable party of friends. A tour to the 
English lakes and into Scotland was but half enjoyed, 
on account of his nervous depression ; but he rallied a lit- 
tle during a quiet winter spent in the house of his father- 
in-law, in London. The spring of 1837 was passed in 
Paris, where he revised one of his books for a new edi- 
tion; a work which would better have been left undone, 
as it brought back his malady with new force. 

Two years more were passed in journeying in France, 
Switzerland, Italy,and Germany, and he seemed to have 
great enjoyment of both nature and art in a tranquil 
way. Besides himself and Mrs. Farrar, the party included 
an accomplished young American lady, and a young 
Englishman of great acquirements and antiquarian tastes. 
Unlike most American travellers on the continent of Eu- 
rope, they were never in a hurry. They preferred view- 
ing a few things well, to a mere glance at many. In the 
mode of journeying, and in other arrangements, careful 
regard was had to the state of Mr. Farrar’s spirits and 
health, each of his companions feeling it to be a pleasure 
to minister to him. 

At the end of the second summer passed in Switzer- 
land, the party broke up, and, from apprehension of the 
effects of the winter climate of London, it was decided 
that he should pass the cold months at Nice, that ancient 
town, so romantically situated on the edge of the Medi- 
terranean, at the foot of the maritime Alps. Several 
American families known to Mrs. Farrar were settled 
there for the winter, and formed a most agreeable society. 
Parties were made every day for excursions among the 
charming scenery of that picturesque country ; the ladies 
on donkeys and the gentlemen on foot would wander 
through orange-gardens and olive-groves to some roman- 
tic pass in the mountains, or to the ancient castle or 
monastery perched on what, at a distance, seemed an 
inaccessible height; and, after a promenade of several 
hours, would return to a luncheon of bread and figs at 
one of their houses, and arrange their plans for the 
evening. 

While leading this regular and agreeable life, Mr. Far- 
rar was suddenly seized, on the 4th of February, 1839, 
by the nervous malady that attended him to the grave. 
The dry north wind, called the Bise, had now begun to 
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blow at Nice, and it was thought prudent for him to re- 
treat from it to the South of Italy. Touching at Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia, he sailed into the Bay of 
Naples at sunrise, and his melancholy was relieved 
for an hour by the beauty of the scene. He revisited 
places that had charmed him the year before, but the 
power of enjoying them was gone. At the end of three 
weeks, in company with some American friends, he be- 
gan a journey to England by the way of Marseilles. A 
very boisterous passage by sea to that place was suc- 
ceeded by a disagreeable journey in the teeth of that dry 
north wind from which he had fled at Nice, and which 
now distressed his nervous system wellnigh beyond 
endurance, and almost entirely deprived him of sleep. 

Arrived at Paris, he was again advised to use opiates, 
notwithstanding what had appeared to be their hurtful 
influence. ‘The consequences were alarming, and Mrs. 
Farrar hastened with him to England, to seek the coun- 
sel and aid of her own family. A brother met her at 
Southampton, and conducted the sufferer to her father’s 
house ; but not to her father, the news of whose death 
had reached her at Marseilles. 

The noise of London, and the change in the family 
occasioned by its recent bereavement, affected him so 
injuriously, that it was thought best to place him ata 
large establishment for nervous invalids, just opened 
under the patronage and control of a brother of Mrs. 
Farrar, in a delightful country, twenty miles from Lon- 
don. Here Mr. and Mrs. Farrar were received as board- 
ers. A pony and pony chair were placed at their dis- 
posal, and the young friend who had travelled with 
them on the Continent, and who had similar and greater 
kindnesses on their part to requite, joined them in their 
new residence, for the purpose of helping to nurse and 
amuse the patient. Mrs. Farrar’s brother, with his wife, 
did the same, and passed most of the summer with them. 
All the members of her family were by turns her visitors 
at Denham Park, and rides, walks, and picnic parties 
varied the employments of each day. But nothing could 
procure quiet nights for Mr. Farrar. His sufferings from 
want of sleep were great, and it was in vain to seek relief 
from opiates; they only aggravated his disorder. 

The eminent medical gentleman under whose care he 
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continued for three months, had undertaken the case on 
the condition that neither the patient nor his wife should 
know what medicines were administered. He fell off 
sensibly from day to day, till the treatment, which proved 
to have been by the use of morphine, was discontinued ; 
after which, by slow degrees, he revived. The first week 
in January, he left Denham for a furnished house, which 
had been taken for him on Hampstead Heath, where, in 
a good air, and surrounded by friends in the house and 
neighborhood, he spent two months in comparative ease, 
but still suffering from sleepless nights. 

Mrs. Farrar’s friends desired to retain her in England, 
and dreaded her leaving them, to sustain such a charge 
alone. But she hoped that a return to his home and 
early associations might have a good effect, and on the 
1st of March they embarked in a London: packet for 
New York. From various circumstances, the voyage 
was an extremely unpleasant one. His nerves were 
painfully irritated, and he required two weeks’ rest in 
New York to recruit him sufficiently to bear the journey 
to Cambridge. While his house was preparing, he was a 
short time the guest of the late Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. and 
his excellent wife. He enjoyed greatly his reéstablish- 
ment under his own roof, and for a few months his health 
seemed much mended. 

Before leaving London, he had begun to feel a neural- 
gic pain in the back of the right hand; and his physician 
said, “ You have the enemy now at arm’s length, and 
you had better keep him there”; adding, to Mrs. Farrar, 
*“ No matter how much his hand aches, it will relieve his 
brain.” And soit proved. As the pain increased, his 
gloom passed away, and during the long years of severe 
suffering which followed, his mind was cheerful and 
serene, and he had much enjoyment of his books and his 
friends. He became so great a reader, that it was difh- 
cult to keep him supplied with the books which he liked. 
History, biography, and travels, with some of the period- 
ical publications of the day, furnished his favorite occu- 
pation. Of statistics he was very fond, and his memory 
for them was astonishing. Works in his own depart- 
ment of science he was obliged to avoid, as any atten- 
tion to that class of subjects was sure to be followed by 
increased pain and wakefulness. 
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For the first four or five years of his illness, he took a 
great deal of exercise in walking; but as his limbs became 
feeble and unmanageable, he sought the fresh air in an 
open carriage, and made it his daily practice to ride 
two hours and a half before, and an hour and a half 
after dinner; at all seasons and in all weathers. The 
severest storms did not keep him within doors. The 
motion of the carriage soothed his nerves, and allayed the 
pain in his hands; and he would sometimes come into 
his own grounds two or three times before he could 
resolve to enter the house, so much did he dread the 
increase of pain which he knew would follow. For the 
last eight years of his life, he was in perpetual motion, 
being, when not abroad in his carriage, rocked day and 
night, as the only means of quieting his nerves and pre- 
venting a trembling of the limbs, which was another 
painful form of his malady. 

His strong constitution struggled hard for recovery, and 
there were times when it seemed about to prevail. But 
one relapse followed another, and after each successive 
remission, he failed to reach the point from which he had 
fallen, till every muscle of his frame was affected, and the 
worn-out machine refused to perform the functions ne- 
cessary to life. After fourteen years of infirmity and 
pain, he sank to rest without a struggle. 

For twelve years he was watched with every night, 
and was never, day or night,-alone. For the last seven 
years he was unable to feed himself, or so much as to 
brush a fly from his face. He was so constituted as to 
make this dependence on others, at first, excruciating 
to him. ‘The trial was of the most searching kind. But 
he brought his mind into absolute acquiescence in the 
appointment of Providence, and bowed his will humbly 
to the Fathers. No murmur, no questioning of the 
mystery of his heavy burden, ever passed his lips. He 
meekly kissed the rod, and went through his appointed 
work of exemplifying the fortitude of a philosopher and 
the patience of a Christian. 

It is to be-regretted that no good portrait of Mr. Farra 
has been painted; his bust by Powers is one of the most 
successful efforts of that distinguished artist. 

The following resolution was passed by the American 
Academy, at its first meeting after his death, on the 
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motion of Professor Lovering, seconded by Professor 
Peirce : — 


** Resolved, That the Academy are deeply sensible of the loss 
they have sustained by the long illness and recent death of 
John Farrar, LL. D., formerly Hollis Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Harvard College. Although his 
inspiring presence has not been with us for a period of years 
which now equals two thirds of a generation, we still remember 
with gratitude his various official service to the Academy, and 
his valuable contributions to science in the flower of his life. We 
remember still the poetical ardor with which he cultivated his 
favqrite sciences, the fervor and enthusiasm with which he taught 
them, and the rare fascination and eloquence with which he 
discoursed upon them. We also remember the silent eloquence 
which beamed from his countenance in sickness and even death. 
For his rich intellectual gifts and his Christian dignity and cour- 
tesy, which many of us enjoyed so long, we would ever hold 
him in grateful remembrance.” 


J. G. P. 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICABIONS. 


Writings of Proressor B. B. Enpwarps, with a Memoir, by 
Epwarps A. Park. In Two Volumes. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 491 and 500. 


We have read nearly all of one, and the larger portion of the 
other of these volumes, with so much interest, that we shall en- 
deavor, as soon as the needful hours can be secured, to complete 
our reading of them. We will confess, that, before these books 
came under our notice, we belonged to the number of those re- 
ferred to in the Memoir who underrated Professor Edwards, and 
had been accustomed to look upon him chiefly as a very laborious 
and faithful, but excessively dry scholar, valuable to the literary 
world chiefly as a collector of facts, and to the cause of sacred 
philology chiefly as a skilful dissector of words and sentences. It 
was a foolish and unfounded judgment, and we are glad to have 
been delivered from it. Besides the valuable testimony of Pro- 
fessor Park, the writings of Mr. Edwards which are republished 
in these volumes abundantly show the incorrectness of such an 
estimate of his gifts and calling. ‘The Memoir possesses a 
double charm. It isa beautiful portrait, and it portrays a beauti- 
ful life. We know of no writer of our time upon religious sub- 
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jects, who succeeds more admirably than Professor Park in 
abating the charge of dulness that has been so frequently 
urged against “‘ good books.” It is quite impossible to nod over 
his pages. He is able to make even controversial divinity at- 
tractive. Not until we chanced once to listen to him in the 
Andover Chapel were we disabused of the youthful prejudice 
that “ Orthodox” preachers are always dry. We have been 
grateful even to Princeton for the stimulus that it has afforded 
by its antagonism to his sparkling mind and graceful pen. As 
a theologian he is the last man, unless -we except Dr. Bushnell, 
whom we could follow. He seems to us less consistently ortho- 
dox than his theological opponents, but this does not hinder him 
in the least from fascinating us, when, leaving the niceties of 
dogmatics, he discourses of religion and of religious men. His 
writings evince great power of analysis, a fine spiritual sensibil- 
ity, and an exquisite taste. 

The Memoir is evidently a work of love, yet we find no 
ground for a suspicion that a deep personal regard has blinded the 
eyes of the writer to the defects of the character which he 
delineates. He loved one who was worthy of love; a true Chris- 
tian scholar; a believing, loving, laborious, earnest student; no 
mere bookworm, no selfish recluse, no scoffing littéraire, but 
a child of God and a disciple of Jesus, toiling early and late, 
and, alas! beyond his strength, in the field of good learning, for 
the honor of his Master, and for the relief of man’s estate. 
Professor Edwards was one of those men, who are “ built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone,” and the structure was 
neither wood, nor hay, nor stubble, but golden, though Calvin 
had more hand in the work than was to have been desired. He 
was born and nurtured in a genuine Puritan home, under the 
most invigorating influences, and strong minds that are true to 
such a training always leave their mark. His opportunities for 
intellectual culture were not the best which New England then 
afforded ; but any deficiency in this way was more than com- 
pensated by his excellent gifts and earnest diligence, and he 
became one of our best philologists and most accomplished 
general scholars. Imagination was certainly not his prominent 
faculty, yet he seems to have.appreciated poetry, and to have 
had a fine taste forart. We think, judging from the specimens 
of sermons which are contained in the first volume, and from 
the description of his person and utterance by Professor Park, 
that he could never have been singularly useful as a preacher, 
though his words must have carried conviction, as the expression 
of a deep and sincere Christian experience, even to those who 
had little personal knowledge of him. The only drawback upon 
12° 
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our satisfaction in reading the Memoir takes the form of an 
inquiry, whether a man so earnest, penitent, and exemplary 
as Mr. Edwards ought not to have found more encouragement 
in Christianity ;— whether the merciful, friendly Saviour, and 
the genial, hopeful, brave Paul, would not have done more than 
his faith seems to have done to establish his heart in a Christian 
joy. We do not mean to write any thing uncharitable, but 
we cannot refrain from alluding to what seems to us a very 
common error of religious guides, we mean the practice of ap- 
plying the same side of Christianity to all classes of minds. We 
would not utter a syllable for the encouragement of that prevail- 
ing laxity which believes only in a God of love, and takes the 
easiest possible view of man’s responsibility to a righteous Judge, 
and might learn a lesson from the words of Mohammed, “ The 
heavens and the earth were not made for sport.” And yet there 
are minds and hearts that need to be taught rather to trust in the 
mercy revealed by Jesus, than to dwell for ever upon the dis- 
orders and perils of the soul in its sad estrangement, — minds 
and hearts that are liable to be crushed, or at least darkened, by 
a too strenuous application of the fearful sayings of the Great 
Book. Certainly the passage through which the subject of this 
memoir passed from death to life was not enough illumined 
by the Gospel radiance; not that his penitence was excessive 
or morbid, not that good nature or decent morality is to be 
mistaken for the renewed heart of the Christian, but the darkness 
prevailed too long over the light. ‘ His public consecration to 
God,” writes Professor Park, “did not fully restore the cheer- 
fulness which formerly marked his intercourse. Indeed, he 
seems never to have altogether recovered the buoyancy of his 
earlier life.” We find him during his seminary life at Andover, 
at one time, ‘‘ without the least hope of his final salvation ’’; and 
we must believe that an exaggeration of the sterner lessons of 
the Gospel, as well as the too great pressure of intellectual duties, 
brought him into this despondency. We must not forget that 
Jesus came to save rather than to destroy. Yet better so, better 
the darkest and saddest experience, better years of tears and 
agony, than the flippancy which treats salvation and everlasting 
life as a thing of course. How many escape the fears that 
haunted this truly Christian soul, not by a larger measure of 
wisdom, but by an exceeding shallowness and hardness of 
heart ! 

The papers that compose the second volume are able and 
timely, well filled with solid facts, skilfully arranged, and care- 
fully argued. Some of the subjects are, ‘* The Roman Catholic 
Religion in Italy,” ‘Slavery in Ancient Greece,” ‘“ Roman 
Slavery in the Early Centuries of the Christian Era,” “ Slavery 
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in the Middle Ages,” ‘“* Female Education,” * Early English 
Versions of the Bible,” “* Authenticity and Genuineness of the 
Pentateuch ”’ ; all exceedingly valuable and worthy to be rescued 
from the paper covers of periodicals, and sheltered behind the 
wooden walls of a solid book. We commend the Essays on 
Slavery to every clergyman and layman who would understand 
the relations of the Gospel and the Church of Christ to this 
ancient and fearful evil, and realize what has been done, and 
what is yet to be done, by our divine religion, for its removal 
from the earth which it has so long cursed. No one can read 
these papers on slavery, and say, that our Saviour has not ful- 
filled the words of Isaiah: ‘* The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to proclaim deliverance to 
the captive”’ ;— noone can read them, and yet question whether 
the race of man has been the gainer by the Gospel. 

There are pages in these volumes which will have little value 
save for the personal friends of Mr. Edwards, and for their sake 
they are rightly found where they are. As a whole, the volumes 
are of permanent worth, and we confidently predict for them a 
hearty and wide acceptance. Every student of theology will 
do well to master their contents, and to strive after the spirit 
which breathes through the words. 





The Old and the New; or the Changes of Thirty Years in the 
East, with some Allusions to Oriental Customs, as elucidating 
Scripture. By Witttam Goope-Lt, Missionary in Constanti- 
nople of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. With an Introduction by Rev. Wittiam Apams, 
D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. 12mo. pp. xx.,240. 


Tus book is a disappointment, yet not a failure. Its real in- 
tent is to quicken faith in the missionary work, to which the 
author has given his life. This it does by its fervent zeal, even 
more than by its encouraging details of unexpected success ; by 
its self-sacrificing spirit, rather than by its trustworthy account of 
converted churches. 

It will hardly be credited, yet it is not to be questioned, that 
for a great part of his life Mr. Goodell has been living ata short 
distance from Jerusalem, yet never felt able to take the mission 
time and money and gratify his earnest desire of seeing the 
Holy City. At Beiroot, he was less than a hundred and fifty 
miles from Mount Zion, yet never permitted himself a fortnight 
of relaxation through the years of his residence at that flourishing 
seaport of Syria. 
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A less fervid spirit would have been cast down by the discour- 
agements and driven off by the obstacles of a Protestant mission 
in Turkey. It is well known that our religion is looked down 
upon .as irreligious by the Mussulman; it has not so frequent 
prayers nor so severe fastings as his own,—conversion to it 
would be infamy, and frequently death. Another difficulty was, 
but is not now, the entire insecurity of property and life, during 
the tyranny of the Janizaries, the incursions of the Arabs, or the 
extortions of irresponsible Pachas. A yet remaining obstacle is, 
that every Turkish missionary has to be a polyglot. Five lan- 
guages are required for preaching every Sunday at Constanti- 
nople, in the mission chapel, English, German, Greek, Turkish, 
and Armenian ; and not every one obtains such facility in any 
other language beside his native tongue, as will enable him to 
preach with power. Another trouble in Constantinople has been 
the perpetual change of residence ; in twenty-nine years, from 
fire or similar necessity, our veteran friend has been obliged to 
move thirty-three times! He hardly alludes, in his self-forget- 
ful spirit, to a yet severer sacrifice, — that of being obliged to 
send his children away from his sight, to be educated in a land 
of schools and Bibles. 

Through all these drawbacks and difficulties, this little band 
has toiled on, until now there are abundant signs of harvest: the 
Armenian churches have become interested in a purer Gospel 
than their own; semi-Catholic priests have been converted ; 
whole congregations, though probably small ones, have adopted 
Protestant, congregational worship ; the persecution of mission- 
ary converts has generally ceased ; the government has pledged 
itself to befriend our American brethren in their labors ; property 
and life are now as safe as they were endangered before ; the 
printing-press is doing wonders, especially in the education of 
the young ; and Mr. Goodell and his fellow-laborers feel abun- 
dantly rewarded for their sufferings and sacrifices. Some of the 
names of their Armenian helpers are a little fanciful ; Miss 
Morning-Star is one of their school-teachers; Miss Wisdom has 
recently married Mr. Glad-Tidings, a native preacher ; another 
Armenian Christian minister is Mr. Resurrection, and another 
hopeful lady Miss Good-Works. .« 

The only drawback: from the interest of the book is, that a 
number of public addresses are inserted, not for their own value 
or acceptableness, but evidently to ‘ make a book,’ — when 
one so much better could have been written upon those “ Orien- 
tal customs ” to which hardly any allusion is made. 
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Poems. By Avexanver Smitn. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields. 1853. 16mo. pp. 190. 


Tue very high and nearly unanimous praise bestowed on these 
poems by the English journals has caused their republication in 
this country to be looked for with much interest. In the main, 
the favorable opinion formed from the extracts given in the 
different notices has been confirmed by a careful examination of 
the volume. Certainly, no other first volume of poetry in our 
time has been so rich in promise, or exhibited so much of power 
and beauty in its actual attainment ; and considering the extreme 
youth of the writer, — only twenty-oné, it is said, — we are jus- 
tified in entertaining the highest hopes of his future excellence. 
The freshness of his images, and their wonderful variety, the 
fervor and strength of his imagination, and the frequent terse- 
ness of his expressions, can hardly fail to give him a high place 
among poets, when he shall have gained greater practice in the 
art of versification, and his style shall have been chastised by a 
more mature taste. But at present his powers are cumulative, 
rather than constructive. He heaps together a succession of im- 
ages of rare beauty, it is true, but he fails to fuse them all into 
an artistic picture. His poetry, therefore, cloys by its affluence 
of imagery, without leaving a clear and vivid impression on the 
mind. ‘Taken in detached portions, nothing can be finer than 
many parts of his Life-Drama, — the longest poem in the volume 
before us; and in proof of this we might give copious extracts, 
in which every one would recognize the marks of a true poet. 
But as a whole, it leaves a very vague and unsatisfactory im- 
pression, and lacks that organic completeness which should mark 
every perfect work of art. 

The volume contains only three poems and six or eight son- 
nets ; but small as it is, it contains more true poetry than many 
voluminous collections, and if the longer poem had been made 
even shorter, the volume would have been improved, though we 
should have lost much that is beautiful. One of the most impor- 
tant lessons for our poet to learn is, that too great an affluence 
of imagery wearies the reader almost as much as an entire 
absence of ornament. The book, however, is one of so much 
merit, that we will try to forgive some very grave faults that we 
find in it, not only for its promise, but for its own excellence. 





Thalatta: a Book for the»Sea-Side. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
& Fields. 1853. 16mo. pp. 206. 


For this beautiful compilation, we are indebted to the poetical 
taste of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow and the Rev. T. W. Hig- 
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ginson. As its title indicates, it comprises a collection of poems 
relating to the sea, and is chiefly designed for summer reading 
by the sea-shore, though it will always be esteemed as a choice 
collection of poetical gems. In the execution of their task, the 
editors have shown excellent judgment; and the reader will 
recognize in their selections nearly all the most familiar and 
most beautiful pieces suggested by their grand old theme. In 
addition to these are many other poems hardly less beautiful, 
though less generally known, and several original pieces. ‘There 
are, indeed, very few pieces in the volume which are not fully 
entitled to the place they,hold; and no true lover of poetry can 
read it without pleasure. 





Correspondence of the American Revolution; being Letters of 
Eminent Men to George Washington, from the Time of his 
taking Command of the Army to the End of his Presidency. 
Edited, from the Original Manuscripts, by Jarep Sparks. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1853. Four volumes. 8vo. 
pp. 549, 554, 560, 555. 


THESE elegant volumes are the proper companions of the 
twelve volumes which bear the title of the ‘* Writings of Wash- 
ington.”” They will henceforth fill an honored place in any 
library which has even a single shelf devoted to our national 
literature. ‘Though the laborious and most judicious editor of 
the letters and papers of Washington had shown a generous 
consideration for his readers, in illustrating that noble work by 
notes and appendices in a way to satisfy the curiosity of any one 
who might wish to have all the important matters referred to in 
the text made more clear to his mind, yet some readers were 
anxious for still further information. As we perused the letters 
of the commander-in-chief, we were constantly meeting with 
references to incidents and persons, to exigencies and plans, 
which connected themselves with the other parties to the corre- 
spondence. The editor must have felt a great degree of embar- 
rassment from this very source, while preparing his former work 
for publication. On comparing the two works now, we find 
that the pith of many of the most important letters in the vol- 
umes before us had been skilfully extracted in the notes to the 
“ Writings of Washington.” 

There are three methods by which historical facts may be 
presented, so as to make a written record the vehicle for convey- 
ing information to after ages. ‘The first is that to which the title 
of a History is generally applied; where a narrative is con- 
structed from an examination and a harmonizing of all the doc- 
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umentary materials that have a bearing on the subject. Hume, 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Bancroft, and Hildreth have given this shape 
to their labors. ‘The next method is that which gathers together 
all the documents and prints them chronologically, giving us a 
broadside, a letter, a newspaper article, and a legislative act, on 
the same page, or on successive pages. ‘The large and cumber- 
some volumes called “The American Archives” are formed upon 
this method. The third method, one which has many advan- 
tages to commend it, though there has never been a specimen of 
it actually produced, would be realized in a collection of all the 
correspondence that passed between the movers and actors in 
any great event. The nearest approach to this method has 
been made by President Sparks. If all the correspondence re- 
lating to the American Revolution, which he has edited, were 
arranged in a series of connected volumes, allowing every exist- 
ing letter bearing upon each incident or subject to appear, 
through some convenient disposition of chapters and sections, 
with the aid of variations in typography, we should have a per- 
fect specimen of the third historical method. If he does not finally 
put the results of his own labors into this shape, some other per- 
son, ata time not very distant, will doubtless attempt to carry 
out the plan. 

These new volumes are richly stored with anecdotes, and 
with illustrations of character, as given in the letters of men who 
wrote just as the excitements of passing scenes called out all 
their individualities. The pages also exhibit, with unerring and 
undeceiving fidelity, some of the little jealousies which could not 
but havé arisen amid the agitations of the time, even in some of 
the noblest breasts. Here we find that remarkable letter of the 
Rey. Jacob Duché (Vol. I. pp. 448-458), who figures in the 
engraving now to be seen,in many dwellings, of the opening of 
Congress, officiating as chaplain. With the instinct of an un- 
erring discretion, which was so marked a trait in the character of 
Washington, this mischief-fraught letter was sent to Congress. 
The patriotic letter which Francis Hopkinson addressed to this 
clergyman, who was his brother-in-law, another letter written by 
Mr. Duché from England to Washington, and the dignified 
reply of the latter, in Washington’s Writings, are likewise to be 
read in this connection. ‘The puritanical fervor of Governor 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, utters itself in his epistles, in some 
sturdy sentences of a resolute spirit. General Lee is the only 
one who seems to have ventured upon a humorous vein in writin 
to Washington. There isa rollicking, cavalier-like freedom, 
and an occasional coarseness almost profane in some of his 
expressions. Lafayette’s hearty admiration, his almost reveren- 
tial love of his friend, shows itself in an intensity of utterance, 
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which makes even his French ardor sound like homely English 
feeling. His letters make a very rich element in the volumes 
before us. 

Some senténces from General Arnold, upon honor (Vol. I. 
p. 355), read strangely under the dark shadow cast upon them 
by his subsequent treachery. We would refer our readers to a 
few sentences on page 204, Vol. L, describing a scene in 
Boston harbor, as a touch of the endurances of patriotism in the 
Revolution. A long and admirable letter from President Reed 
(Vol. IIL. pp. 15-28) seems to present a perfect daguerreotype 
of the sombre aspect of affairs in the midway period of the strife, 
and to prove that only through the persevering energy and the 
undaunted resolution of a few noble spirits of the time, could the 
protracted conflict have been carried to a propitious result. 

A reader of these valuable and instructive volumes will be 
impressed anew, over almost every page, with admiration for the 
character of Washington. The deferential respect which he 
from the very first moment of his command secured from all 
who came into any relation with him, the expressions of entire 
confidence which every one who knew him made as a matter of 
course, and the ardent tributes of love and loyalty, never in 
danger of being confounded with flattery, which those who were 
privileged with his intimacy paid to his noble virtues, will con- 
tinually lead a reader to withdraw his eye from the printed page, 
that he may muse upon the wisdom and goodness of God in giv- 
ing to our nation this providential man. Who but Washington 
ever has received such tributes for such services, amid such risks 
and trials? 

Three months after Washington had been put at the head of 
the army yet to be raised, Richard Henry Lee wrote to him 
(Vol. I. p. 52), ‘* Your, Jabors are no doubt great, both of mind 
and body, but if the praise of the present and future times can 
be any compensation, you will have a plentiful portion of that.” 
Philip Schuyler, no doubt, caught some magnetic influence of 
patience from his commander, when after writing about ‘ the 
barbarous complication of disorders ” visited upon his body, and 
*¢ the scandalous want of subordination” among his soldiers, he 
found grace to write: “If Job had been a general in my situa- 
tion, his memory had not been so famous for patience. But the 
glorious end we have in view, and which I have confident hope 
will be attained, will atone for all.” (Vol. I. p. 54.) After the 
battle of Monmouth, Henry Laurens, President of Congress, 
wrote to Washington: ‘‘ Love and respect for your excellency 
is impressed on the heart of every grateful American, and your 


name will be revered by posterity.” (Vol. IL. p. 155.) <A true 
_ prophecy. 
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The character of these volumes will be evident to our readers, 
even from the wholly inadequate account which we have given 
of them. ‘To any one who would have a clear idea of the cur- 
rent of events in the American war, of the position, views, and 
services of the several prominent actors, and of the way in which 
many incidents and events contributed to impede or to advance 
the great result, these volumes will be indispensable. 





The Life and Letters of Steruen Otin, D. D., LL. D., late 
President of the Wesleyan University. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 361, 486. 


We have here an adequate memorial, not of a man great or 
remarkable in any particular, but of one who had the distinction 
of goodness, and who deserves the praise of devoted usefulness. 
The record of his early and of his college life, the sketch of his 
ministerial labors in different regions of this Union, his journals 
and letters while abroad, and his services to the literary institu- 
tion over which he presided, warrant the expressions of regard 
for him from friends which are given in these volumes. We 
remember to have met with him in Italy, while he was struggling, 
as he did for years, with feeble health, and to have been pleas- 
antly impressed by his sensible remarks on various subjects, and 
by his unpretending bearing. Such memorials of men who, 
after all, do the real work of a Christian life more effectively 
than do those of more shining endowments, are of value in 
quickening the right spirit,and in showing the way of right effort 
to all sympathizing readers. 





A History of Jesus. By W. H. Furness. A New Edition,” 
with an Introduction and Notes. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 315. 


A REPERUSAL, in its new edition, of this unique performance, 
does not avail one whit towards reconciling us to what we regard 
as its extremely fanciful and wholly untenable theory of the Life 
of Jesus. The exquisite grace of the writer, the sweetness and 
beauty and earnestness with which he sets forth his theory, and 
the evident satisfaction which it affords to his own mind, engage, 
and, we may add, delight us on every page. If we were at all 
inclined to admit that the faculty called insight is equal to the 
office and the authority which the transcendental philosophy 
ascribes to it, we should say that Dr. Furness had indulged it 
more reverentially and lovingly, and to much better account, in 
VOL. LV. — 4TH 8. VOL. XX. NO. I. 13 
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his theme, than has any other writer known to us. His attempt 
to elucidate his subject by allowing its marvellous facts, while he 
divests them of their marvellous aspect, shows an ingenuity which 
tends only to mystify a reader. He would bring the life and 
miracles of Jesus within the compass and range of nature. Of 
course, in one sense, all will assent to this, because nature 
may be fairly viewed as the scene and material within and 
through which God works all that is wrought. But if Jesus 
stands alone as such a manifestation of the resources of what is 
natural, if he has no successor, no rival, no equal, no duplicate, 
he becomes a phenomenon to be distinguished from the category 
of the natural, as that term is used in ordinary speech, and at 
that point Dr. Furness’s theory fails. 

That theory will by no means meet so much as one half of 
the recorded deeds ascribed to Jesus, and it is utterly inapplica- 
ble to every thing involved in his Messianic character as the 
Christ prophesied and provided for in the religious literature and 
institutions of the Jews. Dr. Furness’s view is-wholly generated 
by his own mind, —subjective, as the term is. The life of 
Jesus presents problems not soluble by any theory that rests 
with the resources of nature, unless his own integrity or the 
trustworthiness of the writers of the New Testament be denied. 
Jesus was either something less, or a vast deal more, than this 
view presents him. Yet while thus expressing, in so decisive a 
way, our own opinion, we ought to add, that no writer on this 
theme whose views are known to us has ever presented a more 
reverential and affectionate exhibition of the life of Jesus inter- 
preted rationalistically. The difficulty to our mind is, that such 
an exhibition is and must be inadequate. The literal construc- 
tion of the record gives us the best explanation of the undeniable 
facts of the case. Allow a God, to whom “all things are 
possible,” to have sent his “Anointed” into the world to be a 
Redeemer and a Saviour, and we may spare ourselves all the 
labored ingenuity of rationalistic criticism. If the Christian 
religion does not involve that fact, it is time that the world gave 
over its interest in the matter. 





Discourses on the Unity of God, and other Subjects. By Wit- 
Liam G. Exot, Jr., Pastor of the First Congregational Society 
of St. Louis. Printed for the American Unitarian Association. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 168. 


Or the ten Discourses embraced in thfs volume, five have a 
direct bearing upon -the principal theme expressed in the title, 
while the others are devoted to subjects on which the view taken 
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of the Divine nature will more or less affect the opinions of 
every professed Christian. Mr. Eliot has eminent gifts for an 
effective treatment of the topics which he has here dealt with. 
His style is simple, earnest, and very direct. He does not over- 
burden his arguments by abstruse reasoning or by an excess of 
illustrative matter. He addresses persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence, and has the faculty of conveying his meaning in a way 
that makes his statement of it to carry with it a large portion of 
its proof from Scripture and from reason. In dealing with proof- 
texts, Mr. Eliot avails himself of principles of criticism which 
respect the authenticity and the authority of the record, while 
they show conclusively that the whole warrant of that ‘record 
goes with anti-Trinitarian and anti-Calvinistic doctrines. We 
commend the volume, as admirably suited to meet the wants of 
inquirers into our views, and as vindicating all that is essential 
to a fair sectarianism, without bitterness or hostility of spirit. 





Voices from the Mountains and from the Crowd. By Cuar.es 
Mackay. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 373. 


Tuis handsome volume first domesticates among us a poet 
already known for several years to the lovers of living poetry 
throughout America, by the universal circulation in newspapers 
and magazines of many of his fugitive pieces. Of all living 
poets, there is none for whom we cherish a warmer or more 
grateful regard than we do for Charles Mackay ; and we gladly | 
haste to do for his volume what we should doubly rejoice to do 
for him in person, — step forward to greet its appearance on our 
shores with a thrice-hearty welcome. The joyous innocence, 
the yearning humanity, the lyric fire, the gushing sentiment, the 
rhythmical music, the ringing clearness, the rich, glad sponta- 
neity, the noble thoughtfulness, and the perfect purity which so 
remarkably characterize these productions, make it at once a 
joy and a profit to read them, a privilege and a duty to recom- 
mend them. If any gentle-hearted, imaginative person would 
have the springs of -childhood’s purest feelings touched, and the 
aspirations of manhood’s noblest moods strengthened, let him 
read the sweet poems of Charles Mackay. If any strong-souled 
reformer, battling with evil times and selfish men, would feed 
the fountains of his faith and charity, and brighten the visions of 
his choicest hours, let him read the glorious poems of Charles 
Mackay. Mr. Mackay’s writings are not the poetry of agony, of 
metaphysics, of tradition, or of heroic tragedy. His verse is the 
poetry of happiness, of beauty, of nature and truth, of man 
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and reform. It is preéminently the poetry of the times, ringing 
in native music, whose thrilling appeals stir the blood like a 
trumpet’s blasts, and whose tender suggestiveness melts the eyes 
like an AZolian’s melancholy, the wisest lessons, the best charac- 
teristics, the chief duties of the present age. 

Lack of space now keeps us from justifying our estimate of 
these poems by arguments and illustrations. The rapid sale of 
the present volume will soon induce the publishers to issue 
another containing the author’s later effusions. We shall seize 
the opportunity then to devote to Mr. Mackay an article more 
commensurate with his merits. 





The Life and Works of Thomas Cole. By L. L. Noste. 
New York : Cornish, Lamport, & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 415. 


By common consent Thomas Cole stands among American 
landscape painters without a rival. ‘The two well-known series 
of pictures by him, the “Course of Empire,” and the “* Voyage 
of Life,” are transcendent works of genius. His character was 
one of rare purity and interest. No person of sensitive heart can 
peruse the story of his struggles with poverty and neglect, his 
sufferings from cold, unappreciating, and selfish men, his self- 
denying toils, and his triumphs, as narrated in this work, without 
being deeply moved. We are surprised at the interest of the 
memoir Mr. Noble has given us. We will thank him for it by 
expressing our earnest wish that it might be extensively circu- 
Jated and read among the classes of the gifted and of the wealthy 
in our country. The lessons inwrought with it would do much 


to foster both the cultivation of fine art, and the patronage of 
deserving artists. 





Poetry of the Vegetable World: a Popular Exposition of the 
Science of Botany, and its Relations to Man. By Professor 
ScHLEIDEN, of the University of Jena. New York: New- 
man & Ivison. 1853. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Tuts is an American republication of an English translation 
from the German. The aim of the work is to set forth the chief 
scientific facts and zsthetic phenomena of the vegetable world 
in such a style as should at once interest and instruct the popular 
mind. The design is an excellent one, and the success of its 
execution is admirable. Beginning to examine the book for the 
purpose of writing some notice of it for these pages, we were 
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led to read every word of it to the very end, with as much inter- 
est as we should have given to a novel,and we need not say with 
how much more profit. What a blessed thing it would be if the 
people would accustom themselves to the perusal of such works 
as this, and the Life of Cole, noticed above! They would soon 
grow so acceptable as to displace the trashy fictions which now 
swarm from the press, and a harvest of the best results would 
be reaped. 









The Child’s Matins and Vespers. By a Mother. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 32mo. pp. 163. 



















WE have long had a delightful volume of ‘* Matins and Ves- 
pers ” for adult minds by Bowring, and it gave us great pleasure 
to see the same title of a book for children. It embraces a 
series of meditations for morning and evening ; next, a selection 
from the Ten Commandments, with useful reflections upon each 
of them; then we have “ Blessed Promises selected from the 
Holy Bible *’; and, finally, a series of ‘“‘ Prayers” for every day 
in the week. The conception is a happy one, and well exe- 
cuted. It is pleasant to see an earnest effort like this to inspire 
a reverence for the Scriptures, never so much needed as at 
this moment. We like, too, the manner in which our Saviour is 
alluded to, and the frequent references to his life and spirit. 
We think highly of the method adopted by the writer, of blending 
with her work the glories of nature, — the rising sun, the modest 
lily, the fragrant rose, the limpid and living waters, — so much 
like the teaching of the Master. Childhood should be filled with 
this pure imagery, for it is a barrier to corrupt tastes and the 
vices of sense, and it lifts the heart insensibly to the Father. 
When we add that touching sentence from the Dedication, 
‘‘ This little manual was written for my own dear children,” we 
can do nothing more to insure for it a cordial reception by all 
the little ones who love and would become like the Lord Jesus. 









The Birthright Church: a Discourse by the late Rev. Syt- 
VESTER Jupp, of Augusta, Me. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 49. 





WE have read this Discourse under sensibilities tenderly quick- 
ened by affectionate regard towards its distinguished and la- 
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mented author. The evident care and elaborateness with which 
it is written, the directness of its argument, and the force with 
which it makes every incidental consideration bear upon its 
main purpose, would sufficiently prove that its theme lay very 
near the heart of the author, and had long occupied his strong 
mind, even if the Discourse had not come to us with a commen- 
tary confirming that fact. The theme, simply stated, is the 
right of children born in a Christian land to be regarded as 
members of the Christian Church, and the consequent obligation 
of their elders to train and to treat them as such. ‘The Gen- 
tiles are truer to their religion than Christians are to theirs.” 
** Gentilism deals better by its children than Christianity does.” 
These sentences sum up the statements by which Mr. Judd 
showed, that, while all the children of Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Jews, and Mohammedans are respectively recognized as dis- 
ciples of those religions, the children of professedly Christian 
people are not really recognized or dealt by, or enumerated as 
Christians. He traces the source of the error on this point to 
the doctrine of total depravity, and then pursues a train of re- 
mark which we desire our readers should peruse in his own 


pages. 





The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. A Series 
of Lectures. By W. M. Tuacxeray. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 297. 


* We were among those who listened, with approbation and 
pleasure but very slightly qualified, to these Lectures of the 
eminent living satirist. We expected to have something in the 
vein which predominates through them. Nor did we see in 
them only the bitterness, the worn-out sentiment, or the super- 
ciliousness of which they have been accused by some critics. 
We suspect that Thackeray understands those men and their 
times better than does any one else. As we now read the 
pages, the copyright of which was purchased, as far as the case 
admitted, by the Harpers, we are very grateful for the notes 
with which they are enriched. There is no single volume better 
filled with faithful sketches of the men here portrayed. 
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Tue Messrs. Harper have published the sixth volume of their beauti- 
ful and every way satisfactory edition of Coleridge’s Complete Works. 
This volume contains his ‘‘ Church and State,’’ and his ‘* Table Talk.” 
In the former, Coleridge gives his ideal of the constitution of the 
Church and State, when they are brought into what he regards as just 
relations to each other, and exercise a qualifying influence mutually over 
their respective functions. In no work of the author are his peculiari- 
ties of fancy and theory more apparent than in this. We have already 
spoken in high terms of the excellence of this edition of Coleridge, as 
being the best to be had on either side of the ocean. We are grateful 
to the publishers for producing it, and would again commend it to all 


who wish to possess the works of the distinguished author in a conven- 
ient form. 


The same firm have published a Translation, by M. A. Garvey, of 
Ranke’s History of the Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. No one, not even excepting Guizot, 
is better qualified to treat this theme with ability and fairness, than is 
the accomplished historian of the Popes and of Germany. ‘The reputa- 
tion of the author stands high, both for research and for candor. 





‘‘ Memorials of the English Martyrs, by the Rev. C. B. Tayler,’’ is 
the title of a London book, reprinted by the same firm. This volume 
does for the confessors of the Established Church of England, the same 
grateful service which Mr. Miall, in his ‘‘ Footsteps of the Fathers,”’ 
recently noticed by us, performed for English Protestants in general. 





‘¢The Old House by the River,”’ is the title of yet another publica- 
tion of the Messrs. Harper, containing a narrative, well written, of inci- 
dents that enter into the routine of household life, and stamp themselves 
in the memory in after years as its tender and thoughtful treasures, 





Messrs. Silas Andrus & Son, of Hartford, have published, in two 
large octavo volumes, a third edition of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia. It 
is now just a century and a half since the work was originally published, 
in folio, in London. Thirty-three years ago, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Robbins superintended an edition of the work in two volumes octavo, in 
Hartford, and he has repeated his editorial task in the volumes before 
us. His former edition was disfigured by many and grievous typo- 
graphical errors, especially in the quotations from foreign languages, 
and in dates. We have not had time to compare the new edition, in 
those respects, with its predecessor, but presume that more care has 
been exercised upon it. Very many antiquarians and collectors of 
libraries will rejoice that so famous a work is now within their reach, 
for it has become very rare, and commanded a high price. We know 
one, and he the most distinguished and able of our antiquarians, who, if 
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he had the power, would gladly destroy every existing copy of the Mag- 
nalia, because of the false statements, the petty malice, and the pedantry 
and conceit that abound in it. We ourselves could have wished that, if 
the work must have been reprinted, a very careful commentary should 
have accompanied it. But there will be purchasers enough to exhaust 
even a fourth edition. 


*¢ Arbell: a Tale for Young People,” by Jane Winnard Hooper, is 
the title of an interesting and improving story, richly illustrated, and 
published by the Messrs. Francis, of New York. 


‘‘Father Brighthopes: or an Old Clergyman’s Vacation,”’ by Paul 
Creyton, published by Phillips, Sampson, & Co., is a genial narrative, 
which will interest old and young persons, Some most excellent les- 
sons, often perilled as to their effect by the mode in which they-are 
taught, are here conveyed through a most inviting medium. 


James French, of Boston, has published in an exquisitely neat form, 
admitting of being carried even in the vest pocket, yet in very clear and 
readable type, an edition of Gray’s Poetical Works ; also, a devotional 
work by the Rev. T. A. Taylor, entitled ‘* Zion.’’ 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Western Unitarian Conference. — The second annual meeting of the 
‘¢ Conference ’’ of the pastors and delegates of the Unitarian churches 
at the West, was held in St. Louis; assembling on Thursday, the 28th 
of April, and closing on the Monday following. The Conference, as 
organized a year ago at Cincinnati, comprises about twenty churches, 
from eleven different States, At this meeting, the delegates numbered 
from fifty to sixty, while the number of hearers in attendance at all the 
gatherings was very large. As the distinct purpose of the Conference 
is to unite and strengthen our societies at the West, the brethren at the 
East do not feel themselves called to so great a distance, and for so long 
an absence from home, unless circumstances favor, and there seems a 
special reason. At this time, though several intended going, only one 
clergyman and one layman from New England were present, — the 
Rev. E. B. Hall, D.D., of Providence, R. I., representing the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and the Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H. 
This circumstance is not to be taken, and was not there regarded, as 
any indication of want of sympathy or hearty interest in the objects 
and influence of this Western enterprise. We well know the difficulties 
and discouragements which our distant brethren encounter, and if we 
cannot be personally present with them, they shall have all the aid we 
can render, and our earnest prayers for their social and spiritual 
prosperity. 

The exercises of the Conference began with a preliminary discourse 
in the ‘‘ Church of the Messiah ’’ (Mr. Eliot’s), by Rev. J. H. Hey- 
wood, of Louisville. The next morning, after an hour spent in prayer, 
with singing and brief addresses, the regular Conference convened in 
the chapel, Rev. Mr. Eliot, the President, yielding the chair to Wil- 
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liam Greene, Esq. of Cincinnati, one of the Vice-Presidents. The first 
Secretary, Charles Harlow, of Louisville, having died during the year, 
the minutes of the last meeting were read by Rev. Mr. Webster, of 
Wheeling, Va., the surviving Secretary. In accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Eliot, the morning was then passed in hearing from all 
‘tthe pastors, or representatives of churches, such accounts of their past 
and present condition as they were ready to give, written or oral. 
These accounts were full of interest, and for the most part very encour- 
aging. Every one present felt that a good work had been begun in 
many places, and needed only perseverance at home, and sympathy from 
abroad, to carry it on to large results, — large spiritually, if not out- 
wardly. With the spirit manifested, we were more impressed than 
with any statements of growth in numbers, though such statements were 
not wanting. ‘The most remarkable instance, in both views, is that of the 
church in St. Louis, so modestly reported by its pastor. As we remem- 
bet when he stood, not many years ago, in the pulpits of his Eastern 
brethren, asking aid to erect a humble house of worship for the little 
company of liberal believers whom he had brought together in that 
remote city, — and as we see him now in one of the largest and most 
beautiful churches to be seen anywhere, just built, at a cost of a hundred 
thousand dollars, — and not only paid for by his own people, but filled, 
morning and evening, — all in perfect harmony with each other from the 
first, more and more attached to their pastor, and liberally sustaining 
the institutions of religion at home, while they aid other feebler societies 
at the West, — proving, moreover, the sincerity of their faith, as well as 
the fidelity of the teachings they hear, by being led recently to emanci- 
pate their slaves, and give to all the true and large liberty which they 
claim for themselves ; — in view of all this, it seems to us one of the most 
- gia instances on record of. solid growth aft early and blessed 
ruits. 
Next came the Report of the Executive Committee, prepared by Rev. 
Mr. Livermore, in whose absence, from ill health, it was read by Mr. 
Eliot. It gives a list of the socjeties composing the Conference, 
defining its plan of action to be the ‘‘ distribution of books and tracts, 
missions, aid to struggling societies, and to young men preparing them- 
selves for the ministry ’’; recommends the establishment of a book de- 
pository in each large city, toward which something has been done 
already ; speaks of two missionaries whom they have employed the past 
year, —the Rev. Daniel Boyer, of Cannelton, Ind., now deceased, and 
Rev. William Bradley, still in the field, at Jackson, Michigan ; refers to 
the importance of the Theological Seminary at Meadville, to the monthly 
periodical now published there under the title of the ‘‘ Christian Repos- 
itory,’’ and likewise to the recent publication and wide circulation of a 
volume of doctrinal Discourses, by Mr. Eliot, and of his Lectures to 
Young Men and Young Women, each a separate book, calculated to do 
great good. This whole Report shows how much has been done in a 
short time, and how much waitsto be done. We quote a part of it: — 
‘¢ The call from all quarters is, Give us men. If we had twenty good 
preachers and pastors to-day, they could at once be placed in stations 
where they would find Unitarian churches already gathered, waiting for 
a pastor and longing for the bread of life; or where the materials exist 
for such bodies, if there were any skilful hand to bring them together. 
— We must never indulge the pleasing but delusive hope, that the great, 
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ponderous masses of the Christian world will ever be thrown into the 
scales of a nominal Unitarianism. Our name is too odious and branded, 
perhaps our zeal is too cool and our confidence too infirm. But we do 
see, and we may hope for more and more of, a gradual change and 
amelioration of theology as a science, and a new progress and perfection 
of religion as a life, both in individuals and in communities. We would 
fain believe that such works as those of Channing, Dewey, and Ware 
cannot be in vain, so long as men have minds to reason, hearts to feel, 
and souls to trust. We witness a large and growing sect of Univer- 
salists, casting off Trinitarianism and the popular Calvinism. We 
behold the vast spread in the West of the Christian and Campbellite 
bodies, both Unitarian in much of their spirit and doctrine. We see 
half the Quakers becoming Hicksites; Free-will Baptists seceding from 
the’close communion ; Protestant Methodists coming from the Episco- 
pal; New-School Presbyterians from the Old; and we ask, What do 
all these changes betoken, but in fact the tendency to reject human 
systems, authority, and dogmas, and to revert to Christ as the sole Mas- 
ter, and his Gospel as the sufficient creed? May such a reformation go 
on! May we have hands holy enough to bear up the ark of such a 
cause! ”’ 

On Friday evening, a large congregation assembled in the church, 
and a discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Hall, on the character- 
istics and design of the Christian Church. Saturday morning, another 
prayer-meeting was held, from eight to nine o’clock, and then the busi- 
ness of the Conference was resumed. A full and valuable report, or 
more properly discourse, was read by Rev. Mr. Heywood of Louis- 
ville, as the result of the deliberations of a committee appointed the last 
year to consider ¥‘ the best modes of promoting vital and practical 
religion in our chtches.” ‘This paper is very carefully written, and 
our readers are referred to it as published at length in the Register and 


Inquirer. We can give here only the Resolutions with which it 
closes : — 


‘61. Resolved, That the highest*interests of our churches demand that 
the Pulpit should present religion distinctly and positively as of supreme 
importance, not merely desirable, but, absolutely essential; that ‘ with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.’ 

** 2. Resolved, That thorough religious education should be made a 
more prominent object than it is commonly made ; that, in addition to 
the Sunday School classes already in existence, it is desirable that 
classes be formed of young men and women, as well as of persons in 
mature life, for the study of the Scriptures, and of such works as Ware 
on the Formation of the Christian Character, &c. 

‘* 3. Resolved, That greater attention should be paid to family worship 
than has heretofore been paid, and that measures be taken to supply our 
congregations with interesting manuals of devotion. 

‘64. Resolved, That earnest efforts should be made to interest the mem- 
bers of our congregations in the Christian ordinances, and to impress 


upon their minds the importance of taking a decided religious stand, and 
of uniting with the church.” 


On these large topics, The Pulpit, Religious Culture, Family Wor- 
ship, and the Christian Ordinances, viewed in connection, as ‘‘ the means 
of promoting vital religion,’’ a full and earnest discussion ensued, occu- 
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pying the forenoon, and shared by the Rev. Messrs. Eliot, Shippen, 
Webster, Hall, Conant, Bradley, Hosmer, and also by Judge Pirtle of 
Louisville, Mann Butler, Esq. of St. Louis, and the Hon. John Prentiss 
of Keene, N. H. The Conference then adjourned for the afternoon, 
and in the evening a discourse was preached by the Rev. Mr. Shippen, on 
overcoming evil with good. 

On Sunday, the regular services were conducted, morning and even- 
ing, by Mr. Hosmer and Dr. Hall, —the afternoon being devoted, as 
usual in that church, to the communion service, on the first Sabbath of 
the month. The whole body of the house was filled, there being sev- 
eral hundred communicants present. At the beginning of the service, 
seven or eight new members were received to the church, by assenting 
to a simple covenant, and one adult, and a number of children of 
different families were baptized by the pastor. In the participation of 
the Supper, it is Mr. Eliot’s custom, begun when the church was small, 
and still continued, to carry the elements himself to each member, they 
sitting in such a way as to be easily accessible. 

Monday, after the devotional exercises of the morning, was spent in 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, and in disposing of all the 
remaining business. ‘Two resolutions were offered by Mr. Hosmer, 
commending to the favor of liberal believers the new ‘‘ Antioch Col- 
lege,’’ lately established in Ohio by the Christian denomination ; and 
likewise the Meadville School, whose first fruits were already seen in 
the character and success of several of the young ministers present. A 
statement was also submitted by Mr. Heywood, in behalf of the Execu 
tive Committee, expressive of their views in relation to the spirit and 
doctrine of the missionaries they employ. This, again, was an important 
paper, of a decided character, — showing that the Western Conference 
mean to look well to the Christian faith of those whom they send to 
preach the Christian religion. ‘‘In spirit and aim, the Conference 
would be Christian, not sectarian; and as it would be itself, such it 
would have its missionaries to be. Therefore it does not require of 
them subscription to any human creed, the wearing of any distinctive 
name, or the doing of any merely sectarian work. All that it requires 
is, that they should be Christians, and do Christian work ; that they 
should believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, as one who spake with author- 


ity, and whose religion is the divinely appointed means for the regener- ° 


ation of man, individually and collectively ; and that they should labor 
earnestly, intelligently, affectionately, and perseveringly, to enthrone 
this religion in the hearts, and make it effective over the lives of men. 
These are the only two conditions on which the Conference insists. On 
these it does insist, as fundamental, essential.”’ 

The following resolution was also offered and advocated by Judge 
Pirtle, of Louisville : —‘‘ As there is misunderstanding of the views of 
Unitarian Christians on important subjects, it is deemed proper to make 
some declaration in reference thereto: Resolved, That we regard Jesus 
Christ, not as a mere inspired man, but as the Son of God, — the Mes- 
senger of the Father to man, miraculously sent, — the Mediator between 
God and man, — the Redeemer of the world. That we regard the mir- 
acles of the New Testament as facts, on which the Gospel is based.”’ 
There being no time for a fair discussion of these resolutions, they were 
referred to a committee of three, — Judge Pirtle, Mr. Heywood, and 
Mr. Eliot, —to consider and report upon them to the next Conference. 
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After a tribute of respect and profound sorrow, in view of the death 
of Rev. Daniel Boyer and Charles Harlow, Esq., the Conference finally 
adjourned, to meet next year in Louisville, Ky. The whole occasion 
was closed by a collation in the evening, when a very large company 
assembled and remained to a late hour, listening to brief addresses, and 
enjoying the easy and abounding hospitality of our friends in St. Louis. 

So passed the second Annual Convention and Conference of Unitari- 
ans at the West. And remembering that it was only the second, that 
it was held in a place but lately considered a frontier settlement, that 
eur brethren there are so widely separated, and many of their societies 
so new and feeble, we regard it as one of the most efficient and _profit- 
able occasions that we have known in our denomination. Nowhere have 
We seen a more earnest purpose, a better agreement in all essentials, or 

eater freedom in all else. Never have we seen a better /ay element. 

he laity were well represented in all the meetings, many having come 
hundreds of miles for this object alone, and many of the most active 
business-men of St. Louis giving the best part of the day to the confer- 
ences for devotion or discussion. ‘Then, too, there was abundant evi- 
dence that our brethren and friends in that vast region are thoroughly 
awake, and diligently at work, in their several fields of labor. Some 
of those fields we personally visited, after the Convention; and were 
more and more convinced, that the seed scattered over the West, and 
the aid we have given them in men and money, so far from being lost, 
are bringing forth fruits as early and as abundantly as any had reason to 
expect. In some places, we know, there have been failures, — the appar- 
ent extinction of a good promise, and the loss of much labor. But 
these cases have been few, and the encouragement in other places has 
been more than enough to compensate. Moral results are not always 
visible, still less can they be measured. We may have to wait long 
and patiently for the harvest; but a richer soil, or more untiring and 
unselfish laborers, than there are at the West, we believe are not to be 


* found anywhere. 


We could say much of some of the topics discussed at these meetings, 
particularly of the last, presented by Judge Pirtle. It raises the same 
question that was immediately afterwards agitated at the anniversaries 
in Boston. It is a question fairly before us now, and it is useless to 


‘attempt to evade or silence it. We may differ widely in our mode of 


defining it, and we should not ourselves use exactly the language of 
the resolution offered at St. Louis, — language which admits of large and 
various interpretation. Still, the chief points are really these, — wheth- 
er Christ was ‘‘ miraculously sent,’’ or was in any peculiar sense 
‘¢ the Messenger of the Father,’’ and whether the miracles of the New 
Testament are “ facts.’” That last word expresses more than any other 
used in the discussion. Are the miracles facts, or are they a fiction 
and fraud? The one or the other they must be, and the difference is 
fundamental. It is not a difference between the value of this or that 
kind of testimony. It is not a question as to the place which one mira- 
ele or another, or all miracles, shall hold in any man’s estimate of the 
evidences of Christianity. It is raising a false issue, to insist that we 
are attempting to measure and judge a Christian by his placing or not 
_— the authority of Christ on this single basis. The question is, 

oes he admit any authority at all, beyond that which every man pos- 


sesses, and every ¢ruch in literature, science, or nature?! Dges he believe 
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that he himself, or any other man, can say all that Christ said of his 
origin, power, mission, and visible resurrection? Does he allow that 
there was any resurrection, —that there was any Christ, — that he told 
the truth, — that any thing in the Gospel history can be relied on? , For 
it is worth considering, whether the evidence which leads a man to 
accept the Gospels at all, and to believe assuredly that such a being as | 
Jesus Christ lived and died, will not of itself involve the proof, and in 
any reasonable mind compel the belief, of Christ’s resurrection, with 
other superhuman facts, inseparable from the beginning, the progress, 
and the present existence of the religion. ‘The man who accepts the 
history of Julius Cesar, and yet denies the reality of every battle . | 
7 which he is said to have fought, and every incident or prominent event 
ig connected with his life, would be about as consistent as he who talks Wi 
of Christ, speaks in his name, and reasons upon his truths, while he 
repudiates every remarkable work or alleged fact in the record of his 
ministry. 

The merit or demerit of belief or unbelief, in individual cases, is one 
thing, — and one which we are not only willing, but constrained, to leave 
wholly with God. The truth or falsity of a whole history, the admission 
or rejection of all that is distinctive in kind, or peculiar in degree, or 
material in fact, is another thing,— and one, in our view, absolutely 
essential to any inquiry as to the name and reality of a believer. 





Annwwersary Week. — The conviction has for many years been strength- t) 
ening in our minds, that a large portion of the possible benefit which i 
might result from the exercises of Anniversary Week is sacrificed by , 
the multiplication of its meetings. The very knowledge that there are 
to be so many occasions demanding one’s interest induces, by anticipa- 
tion, a sense of exhaustion which unfits one for entering upon any of 
them with a composed mind, while the distraction that attends them 
impairs the real enjoyment ofthem. Many of these meetings, tuo, depend 
largely upon the electric influence of sympathy, wrought by the knowl- 
edge that all who—speaking according to our wishes — ought to be ; 
present, are there, ready to cooperate, to listen, to unite in a profession ‘ 
of strong interest in some common cause, and to swell the current that 4 
is to bear iton. But in most, if not all, of the meetings of the week, 
are seen many loiterers, many hurried, hesitating persons, who look in, 
sit out a longer or a shorter portion of the time appointed, and rush 
away to treat some other occasion in the same manner. We are clearly Wl 
persuaded that, if there were only half of the present number of distinct 
meetings, all the objects contemplated by them would actually receive a 
more just recognition; there would be more concentration of thought i 
and interest; less of distraction and weariness would weigh upon us 7 
at the close of the week, and we should have the satisfaction of feeling i 
that some good causes had been advanced. As things now are, we 
cannot even review the week with any great comfort. if 
We were almost painfully impressed with a sense of the unintentional : 
slight, and of the real injury, done to a sacred cause by this multiplication 
of meetings, while we were in attendance upon the Anniversary of the ' 
Sunday School Society, on the evening of May 25th. Measured by Hl 
any scale which should graduate justly the relative importance of the 
various objects for which meetings are called together on Anniversary 
Week, the interest that might be expected to attend the Annual Meet- 
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ing of this Society would yield to that of no other occasion. Yet the 
attendance was very meagre, and the aspect of the church threw a dis- 
heartening spirit over the whole proceedings. ‘The morning meetings 
for conference and prayer were well attended on the four appointed 
days, and a fervent interest was excited by them. ‘The meeting of the 
Bible Society was a good one, though not marked by anv brilliant 
speeches. ‘The Unitarian Collation in Faneuil Hall, on May 24th, was, 
as usual, a thronged and a happy occasion. The Hon. Thomas G. 
Cary, of Boston, presided. Speeches were made at the tables by him 
and by the Rev. Dr. Burnap, Deacon Greele, the Rev. Mr. Shippen, 
the Rev. Dr. Hall, the Hon. John Prentiss, the Rev. Dr. Hedge, the 
Rev. E. T. Taylor, the Rev. Mr. Conway, Deacon Grant, and G. W. 
Warren, Esq. The Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of Meadville, Pa, delivered 
the Theological Address before the Ministerial Conference, and the Rev. 
T. T. Stone, of Boston, delivered that on Moral Reforms. At the 
Convention of the Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Dr. Young was elected Preacher for the year 1855. ‘The sermon at the 
communion service was preached by the Rev. E. B. Willson, of West 
Roxbury. 


American Unitarian Association. —'The business meeting of the 
Twenty-Eighth Anniversary of this Association was held in the church 
in Freeman Place on May 24th, and, by adjournment, on May 26th. 
The Rev. Dr. Lothrop, President of the Association, being in the chair, 
the Rev. Dr. Burnap of Baltimore offered prayer. ‘The Annual Re- 
port was read by the Secretary, the Rev. Calvin Lincoln, who, on 
closing it, resigned his office. It was with great regret that the Associa- 
tion accepted his resignation. Mr. Lincoln has discharged his arduous 
duties to the entire satisfaction of all whom he served. The dignity, 
courtesy, and urbanity of his manners, the sweetness of his spirit, and 
the ability and high success of his Christian labors, have extended 
through our denomination the enviable regard which had been enter- 
tained towards him among all to whom he had been previously known 
in narrower circles. 

The officers of the Association chosen for the ensuing year are as 
follows : — Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, D. D., Presidént ; Hon. Stephen 
Fairbanks and Rev. EK. B. Hall, D. D., Vice-Presidents ; Hon. Albert 
Fearing, Rev. George W. Briggs, Rev. William R. Alger, Rev. Calvin 
Lincoln. and George Callender, Esq., Executive Committee ; Henry 
P. Fairbanks, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. Henry A. Miles, D. D., Secre- 
tary. 

At the Public Meeting of the Association in the Federal Street 
Church, on the evening of May 24th, prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, and speeches were made to the following Resolu- 
tions, respectively, by the Hon. J. G. Palfrey, the Rev. W. R. Alger, 
and the Rev. H. W. Bellows : — 

‘* 1, Resolved, That the Divine authority of the Gospel, as founded on 
a special and miraculous interposition of God for the redemption of man- 
kind, is the basis of the action of this Association. 

*¢2. Resolved, That, while to a large extent we unite with our fellow- 
Christians of every name in Jaboring by common means for common 
ends, we have also a distinct work, whose essential importance and 
adaptedness, alike to the deepest interests of pure Christianity and the 
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wants of the age, demand our continued existence and zealous action as 
a distinct Denomination. 

‘+ 3. Resolved, Vhat, while many of the signs of the times are so auspi- 
cious for the rapid spread of Liberal Christianity, our denominational 
memories and hopes, blending with our sacred obligations to the truth 
as we hold it, should conjoin and animate us with new zeal, and send 
us forth to cheerful labors, in the light of glorious promises, to make the 
waste places of humanity rejoice and bloom under the renewing power 
of the religion of Christ.”’ 

The Report of the Association for this year was one of unusual in- 
terest. ‘The Committee by whom it was offered were impressed with 
the conviction that they might to advantage recognize the existing 
state of things among our churches as a call upon them for some 
general statement of theological opinions, so far as that could be made 
in consistency with the principles of thorough Protestantism, and the 
well-known jealousy entertained among us of any thing in the shape or 
nature of a creed. Of course this Association cannot speak as the organ 
of all Liberal Christians, so called, nor even of all Unitarians. But as 
a corporate body, composed of individuals called Unitarian Christians, 
collecting funds for certain specified uses, and sending ministers under 
its sanction to occupy Christian pulpits, the Committee felt that they 
might make in its behalf a statement which, properly guarded from all 
the assumptions of an authoritative creed, might stand as a general 
exposition of Unitarian Christianity. ‘The word Chrisizans in the first 
article of the Constitution of the Association is a recognition of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and therefore of his miraculous mission, as the sub- 
ject of prophecy, and the medium of an especial divine revelation. The 
Report, therefore, affirmed, ‘* We believe in the supernatural authority 
of Christ as a Teacher, in his Divine mission as a Redeemer, in his 
moral perfection as an example.’’ Had any person proposed himself 
as amember of the Association when it was first formed who would 
have objected to this declaration, a debate would doubtless have arisen 
similar to that which followed the reading of the Report this year. 
W hat is involved in that declaration was evidently taken for granted at 
the origin of the Association, and is indeed implied in the first article 
of the Constitution. When the Report shall have been published, we 
may see occasion to recur to it again. ‘The rumor which has been 
circulated in some quarters, to the effect, that the Association had 
adopted a creed, is wholly without foundation. A sort of summary was 
made of the negations and positive views which for more than a quarter 
of a century have been published by the Association in its monthly 
Tracts ; introduced, however, by a most careful statement, averting the 
construction of it as a creed. Our jealous care for religious freedom 
in its broadest sense is not one whit impaired. 





Installations. —The Rev. Josepu H. Puipps, late of Framingham, 
was installed as Pastor of the First Unitarian Society in East Brinee- 
WaTER, on March 20th. The Sermon was by the Rev. Dr. Hedge of 
Providence ; Selections from Scripture and Fellowship of the Churches, 
by the Rev. Mr. Ballou of West Bridgewater ; Prayer of Installation and 
Address to the Society, by the Rev. Mr. Knapp of Brookline. 

The Rev. Encar BucxineuaM, late of Trenton, N. Y., was installed 
as Pastor of the Unitarian Society at Troy, N. Y., on April 27th. 
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Introductory Prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Brown of Trenton, N. Y.; Se- 
lections from Scripture, by the Rev. Mr. Young of Burlington, Vt. ; 
Sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Installing 
Prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Medford ; Charge, by the Rev. 
Dr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fellowship of the Churches, by the 
Rev. Mr. Bellows, of New York ; Address to the People, by the Rev. 
Mr. Angier, late of Troy. 

The Rev. Rurus Extis, late of Northampton, was installed as Pastor 
of the First Church in Boston, on May 4th. Introductory Prayer, by 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham of Salem ; Selections from Scripture, by 
the Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge of Boston : ; Sermon, by the Rev. G. E. 
Ellis of Charlestown ; Prayer of Installation, by the Rev. Dr. Frothing- 
ham, late Pastor of the Church ; Charge, by the Rev. Dr. Gannett of 
Boston ; Fellowship of the Churches, by the Rev. F. D. Huntington of 
Boston ; Address to the Society, by the Rev. Chandler Robbins of Bos- 
ton ; Concluding Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Young of Boston. 

The Rev. A. B. Futter, late of Manchester, N. H., was installed as 
Pastor of the New North Society in Boston, on June Ist. Introductory 
Prayer, by the Rev. Amos Smith of Leominster; Selections from 
Scripture, by the Rev. T. S. King of Boston; Sermon, by the Rev. 
Dr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Prayer of Installation, by the Rev. 
Dr. Lothrop of Boston ; Charge, by the Rev. Dr. Barrett of Boston ; 
Fellowship of the Churches, by the Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge ; Address 
to the Society, by the Rev. F. D. Huntington of Boston ; Concluding 
Prayer, by the Rev. R. Hassall of Mendon. 

The Rev. James Tuurston, late of South Natick, was installed as 
Pastor of the new Church and Society gathered in the Allen Street Con- 
gregational Church at CamsBrince, on June 14th. Introductory Prayer 
and Selections from the Scriptures, by the Rev. A. B. Muzzey of Cam- 
bridge; Sermon, by the Rev. G. E. Ellis of Charlestown; Installing 
Prayer, by the Rev. William Newell of Cambridge ; Charge, by the 
Rev. John Pierpont of Medford ; Fellowship of the Churches, by the 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware of Cambridge ; Address to the Society, by the 
Rev. A. R. Pope, of Somerville; Concluding Prayer, by the Rev. 
Professor Francis of Cambridge. 


Ordination. — Mr. Joun M. Masters was ordained as Pastor of the 
Unitarian Church and Society in Wosurn, on April 28th. Introductory 
Prayer, by the Rev. A. M. Bridge; Selections from Scripture, by the 
Rev. W. R. Alger of Roxbury; Sermon, by the Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton of Boston; Ordaining Prayer, by the Rev. Calvin Lincoln ; Charge, 
by the Rev. A. B. Fuller; Fellowship of the Churches, by the Rev. 
W. R. Alger; Address to the Society, by the Rev. T. S. King ; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by the Rev. F. N. Knapp. 











